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> Companions they had been in youth’s green paths— 
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With many a flower of birth divine 
We’el grace this little garden spot, 

Nor in it place a thought, a line 
That we would ever wish to blot. 
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There was a being, beautiful and bright 
As the first beams of morning in the sky— 
Gay as the lark that sings his matin lays 
In the mid heaven, fleeted by her, the spring time 
Of her life—no thought of care 
Had east a shadow yet on her fair brow— 
No sorrow dimmed the brilliance of her eye— 
But sweetest dreams of bliss, lit up 
By hope’s unclouded sun, still tinged her spirit 
With their golden hue, and made earth seem to her 
Puie as that Eden which the Maker blessed. 


Many, very many came, 
To offer incense at fair Beauty’s shrine; 
Bat she looked on them as the sun on flowers, 
Smiled, and departed. Yet, al! unconscious of 
Its fervency, her love for one gain’d strength 
With every hour, and /e was as the light of life to her. 


Together gathered flowers, on the “ bright hills 
Of young existence,” and inhaled the same pure 
Fragrance of its balmy air—yet scarcely knew the links 
Of fond affection, had so closely bound 

Their souls in that firm chain, which death alone 
Has power to sever. Tho’ she thought not why 

Her cheek flushed deeper wher she heard his name— 
Her eye grew brighter, when it gazed on him, 

And smiles that spoke the gladness of her heart 
Rrightened her face, like sunshine on the clouds— 

Yet others read the secret, to herself unknown— 

Nor was ‘ie last to see, and feel the happiness 

She thus conferred on him. 


Thus years pass’d onward ; 
fhat he alone should be her chosen partner, 
And share with her life’s future sorrows, or its present 
joys— By 
But human happiness is like the flower 
That blossoms, and ere noontide fades away. 


She heard it whispered that the youth grew fond 
Of midnight revels, and the * flowing bow!”— 
Intemperance, with baneful influence, lured him 
To her feasts, and with a syren’s arts ensnared 
His soul. The tidings came upon her, like the deadly 
Siroe of a southern clime, and blasted every hope: 


They met once more—she told him of her fears, 
And he was not so far debased, to hide 
ifis errors, from the only heart he toved— 
Conscience arose ; her slumbers now were broke ; 
That faded cheek reproached hiin with its wrongs; 
That tearfuleye, he could not bear to meet. 


I go, said he, to seek a foreign land, 
And Treturn not to my native home, 
Til L redeem, by penitence, the past ; 
sut still where’er Lroam,thou art the star 
Shall light my exiled heart, and the reward 
Forevery future pain—I ask not thy forgiveness 
Till deserved. ‘Chy faithfulness I know—farewell. 
May heaven bless thee, cried the hapless girl, 
And aid thee in thy purpose of retorm— 
“Twere best to leave my now, and I will pray 
For strength, to bear us, thro’ our lonely paths, 


,l cannot change—my love is thine forever! 
iI pledge my vows before the God of heaven. 


And solitary was her lot indeed, so long 
|}Had she been waiking in the social path 
jOf happiness, endeared by kindred minds 
And feelings flowing like the unshackled waves 
That seem divided—yet are ever one! 


But, she bore her griefs in silence 
And moved with the gay, as tho’ no change 
— found her placid breast—save that the rose 
\Forgot to bloom upon her cheek, nor left 
|A trace of its existence—and her step 
'No more was lightest in the festive dance. 
She sung, but there was tenderness combined 
With every note of harmony she breathed— 
\Not the wild strains of gaiety and mirth 
‘She formerly loved best to waken at her will! 


One summer eve, While in her father’s hall, 
Sounded the music of her gentie voice— 
And the gay crowd of beautiful and brave, 
Listened in silence to her heavenly notes— 
A stranger entered in a foreign garb, 
Unseen by her—but noticed by the rest. 
He piaced his finger on his lips, betoken all 
|To silence till the song had ceased. None knew, 
| Pho’ each enquired from whence he came. 
He mingled in their mirth—but oft the sigh 
iEscaped his bosom, and his spirit seemed 
‘But ill at rest. —Thoughts of the past 
‘Came o’er the maiden, and her eye grew sad— 
The stranger watched her varying countenance, 
‘And found that she partook not of the general joy! 
|And as she stood alone, unheeded, and unheeding all 
‘Gazing upon the starry firmament, 
‘While none watched his departure, to the maiden’s side 
‘He stole, and saw the brace of tears upon her snowy hand, 
jAnd whispering softly, “I’ve redeem’d the time,” 
‘Kiss’d from that hand those tell tales of her love! 
She looked upon him with bewilder’d nf bs 
Doubting the truth of this unhoped for bliss ! 
\And canit be! that thus I clasp thy hand 
And hear the tidings of such perfeet joy ! 
When I had lost the last faint sparks of hope ! 
Yes—yes—thou art return’d! Heaven had no boon 
More welcome to me than this hour has given! 
My own—iny long lostlove! I cannot spear 
The gratitude I feel! Long years must prove 
Its verity --and taithfulness to thee 
Be the Jest token of a heart unchanged ! 
This moment well repays past years of sorrow, 
And I fear no more misfortune, since 
Thy love is mine! Thus happily united 
They returned, to the light-hearted, __ 
And could join with them in all their gaiety~ 
No counteifeited smiles, thwarted by mental 
Grie!—but those that beam’d from a giad 
Spirit, shedding joys on all! 





ROSA. 





* The hand of Charity, for the most part, 
may be aptly compared to a door which has a 
bell on it, and can never be opened without 





With steps unshyinking from the thorns there spread. 





making a noise.” 
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A Spagna’ apne ljof his most near connexions, rearing its head 
“Let me not stir, nor breathe, lest I dissolve we a i oh : sts ; 
Wiad Cealier, lovely forte of painted air, proudly above the horizon, who, in imagina- 
So like Almeria. Ha! it sinks, it falls; Stag already feels the parental embraces of 


I’lk cateh it e’er it goes, and grasp its shade.” | 


i its beloved inmates, and the affectionate con. 
Mourning Bride. 


igratulations of his kinsmen. The landscape 
In the course of my travels through the/jon all sides was familiar to me ; I recollected 
western part of Asia, I had occasion to make|/perfectly when five years before, I had start. 
some stay at the city of Ispahan, the ancient ed on the same track, at the instance of my 
capital of Persia, and having been long ac-/friends, to traverse through various nations, 
quainted with an English resident there, ac-) and trade to distant climes in quest of fortune. 
cepted his pressing invitation to make his|My znxiety then to set out was great, but it 
house my quarters while I remained at that was not unaccompanied with regret ; } wished 
place. The business which brought me there, to see the world, to view the most stupendous 
having been ag: sae age: per to ‘ean —— — pF sat ea to gain a 
make excursions through the city and sur-| Knowledge of the different characters and 
rounding country, with my friend, who spared) customs of Nations. My ardent fancy paint. 
nothing to render my situation agreeable, ored the journey as a tissue of pleasures and 
to afford me instruction and amusement. In amusements, during which I would have 
one of these peregrinations, we accidentally | nothing to do but to gratify continual curiosi- 
came across an old mutilated building which) ty. Yet it was with acutely painful feelings 
appeared to have been uninhabited for cen-|| that 1 took leave of home; with my relations 
turies. Prompted by curiosity, we vitae was sgeanerart but with another whose 
shattered gate, and were soon amidst the ru-claim laid nearest to my heart, it was exqui- 
ins: long at of cells were ranged through /sitely so. How well do I remember ir 
difierent parts of it, and from the peculiar the evening before my departure 1 met my 
disposition of its apartments we were not}bcauteous Edra, in her father’s garden, With 
ne = cot anti, — yor — had. — erlek cone she beter - r 
een designed for a place of punisoment.— desist from my intended journey; her dark 
There sta appearance of antiquity through- | blue eyes uae suffused with tears, and re- 
out; it had, most likely, in ages past, been flected a faithful image of the agony of her 
the engine of despotism, within whose walls,)jsoul ; a last look was there taken of what on 
those unhappy persons who were most ob-) earth I held most dear. Her image had con- 
noxious to tyranny, were immured, Whilst)stantly occupied my thoughts amidst the di- 
employed in inspecting the cells of this dreary! versified scenes I passed through ; her form 
prison, we descried an old man approaching floated uppermost in my mind, whether en- 
us ; after a friendly salutation, he offered to, gaged in my commercial affairs, or seeking 
conduct us to his house, where, having arriv-) pleasure amongst the sons of merriment. | 
ed, he treated us with great hospitality. We) have seen thcse who were considered most 
observed upon the sides, various instruments) beautiful yet they were shadows to Edra; 
hung up, which we were told had been taken their forms were loaded with jewels, their 
from the ruins of the prison. The host per-|/ dresses the most costly that could be imagin- 
ceiving our curiosity, brought usa manuscript, ed; they had been taught the graces of their 
which also pues from triage ; — contents) sex, and the most refined allurements of the 
were almost obliterated by the hand of Time,| age; yet a single smile from her was worth 
and the only part which was legible, was hear more, in my eye, than a thousand blandish- 
the conclusion. This, with the aid of my) ments of theirs ; her graceful form, when sim- 
friend, 1 transcribed ; it was the history of a! ply attired in her flowing robes, far outshone 
man who had been placed there, and proba-|the blaze of diamonds, beneath which they 
bly to pass away the tedious hours, employed) moved. How great then was my joy, how 
himself in this manner. ‘That part of it which! extatic my delight, to find myself once more 
I obtained ran as follows :— ‘amongst my native hills. I pictured to my 
i m . ” . . imagination my princely habitation, my wife, 

‘*{ was slowly pursuing my way amongst, and a future offspring lovely as herself. My 
the rugged hills eastward of Ispahan, con- expedition had been an extremely fortunate 
templating the azure vault of heaven, desti- one, and I was returning Jaden with wealth, 
tute of a cloud on which to rest the wearied with the pleasing expectation of making her, 
eye, with the feelings of a traveller, who,/whose love was necessary to my existence, 
having passed through innumerable dangers happy. ‘These were my reflections as the 
and toils, at last arrives from a successful ex-|golden spires and tall minarets of Ispahan 
pedition, safe within sight of his dear native! broke upon my sight; it was to me as a dawn 
ome, and experiences a foretaste of return- upon Paradise. The sun was elevated far 
ing joys, in beholding his loved mansion, the i the horizon, and cast a light which was 
scene of his youthful pleasures, and the abode''reflected with dazzling brilliancy from the 
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roofs of the Mosques, and,dwellings in ap pag the cowering villain stood aghast 
city. I was soon amidst the din and bustle o and horror-struck on beholding me. His con- 
the merchants, and though much changed,} science accused him, and his cowardly heart 
began to recognize several scenes of my} refused to bear him up in this extremity.— 
youth; with eager hopes I pushed through | Rage took possession of my soul ; ina moment 
ihe street where my parents lived, till I arriv- my bright yatagan gleamed in the air, and in 
ed at the long wished for spot, and in the the next, his guilty soul took wing, to appear 
twinkling of an eye stood in the halls where|/with its load of crimes, before the impartial 
my infancy had been nurtured, but it was de-||bar of Heaven. What passed after this I do 
serted; Lran through every apartment of the|;not know, but have been told that others ac- 
house, but not a soul was init. Astonished);companied the unhappy bride and_ guilty 
at this, I retraced my steps, mounted my |bridegroom to another world sent by my 
steed and sought the habitation of Edra. On jhand ; mercy forbid that my father should be 
my way thither, I overtook a cavalcade com-)/of the number thus deprived of life by an in- 
posed of a large number of citizens, and at /furiated man. 

the head of it, was placed a chariot drawn by | * * ¢ . * 

milk white horses ; anxious to get on I en-|/ When I recovered from my swoon, I found 
deavored to pass the crowd, but it was im- myself immured within the walls ofa dungeon; 
possible, and my horse quietly following the my limbs and body felt the galling weight of 
multitude, I abandoned the reins, and gave|/the ignominious fetters which enclosed them. 
myself up to pleasing meditations. I would) Rternal Prophet! what a change: I who a 
not at that moment have exchanged situations few hours ago was exulting in my happiness, 
with the greatest potentate ipon earth ; I ‘my heart bounding lightly at the prospect of 
was at peace with all the world ; the busy future bliss spread before me, who consider- 
crowd around me seemed like beings of anjed myself the most fortunate and happy of 
inferior grade ; the anxiety depicted in their|mortals, in most affluent circumstances, on 
countenances, the bustle and confusion ocea- ‘the eve of clasping a beloved maid in my 
sioned by their avocations, was at that mo-)\longing arms, was, by the machinations of a 
ment, entirely foreign to my mind. Love,|'villain ina brother’s form, cast from the very 
the most pure and disinterested, took entire! summit of felicity, from the pinnacle of hap- 
possession of my soul; my facultics were! /piness, to the lowest depth of misery and suf- 
wrapt up initscontemplation. This delicious fering. From the inmost recesses of a dun- 
reverie continued, until I was aroused from it, geon, where the heart is softened down by 
by the stopping of my horse, and on looking |repentance and remorse, I look back upon 
round, discovered that the procession had also|the past actions of my life; I have sailed 
halted. Profiting by this, | spurred on, untilsmoothly along the current of Time with an 





l reached the foremost part of the cavalcade. |equable and uniform motion; when a frail 
The house which once held all I loved, stood||bark, built of weaker materials than my own, 
before me ; a thrilling sensation ran like fire|\or exposed to more vicissitudes, has bent, be- 
through my veins. The chariot had already, neath the weight of affliction, my hand has 
arrived opposite the door, and ere I had time, not been withheld. My career furnishes but 
toalight from my horse, [ discovered Edra} few incidents for narration, or crimes for re- 
sitting in it by the side of my younger brother.||morse : reason has guided me through many 
My feelings were too powerful to be control-|)whirlpools where others have sunk. My love 
led, and she was instantly locked in my arms;j|for Edra was founded on the most pure and 
but oh! how altered : the rose on her cheek) disinterested motives ; it was a union of two 
had been exchanged for the lily, and that|ikindred souls, formed by nature for each 
beautiful eye which had beamed such celes-|other; a congeniality of disposition from our 
tial lustre, was deep sunken in its socket ; her/ifirst acquaintance knit the bands of friend- 
once animated countenance was strongly|\ship firm, which, fanned by auspicious ze- 
marked by grief. With what rapture I press-||phyrs, ripened into the full maturity of love ; 
ed her to my heart ; with what ecstacy did I)\it was love truly formed in heaven. Allied so 
hang o’er her lovely image. Yet those mo-/iclosely to the charming girl, [ left my home 
ments of bliss were doomed to be short ; I/|to seek for fortune ; she looked kindly upon 
clasped a lifeless corpse. My father first)/|me, and I returned bringing the product of 
aroused me, by informing me that she was aj/my industry, my wealth, to lay it and myself 
bride: had a flash of lightning severed my||at Edra’s feet. But to find her on whom { 
body at the moment, it would have been far|/would willingly have sacrificed my life, snatch- 
more welcome than this intelligence. “ Who,”’|/ed from me by the artifices of a villain, was 
cried I, ** has dared to cross my hopes? J[.et||\more than I could bear. My frantic despera- 
him appear, and though a legion guarded/ition drove me to the commission of a dreadful 
him he shall meet the punishment he de-|jcrime, and made me a fratricide. I have im- 
serves.” A single look of my brother wasl brued my hands in a brother’s blood ; but that 
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me ; though man will condemn the act yet 


ceciiesonttinen ye 





might have been detained for some hours ; and 


brother had acted the part of a murderer _ out their timely interference the procession 


my conscience does not weigh heavily upon) even in spite of their prompt sympathy and 
me, and I hope ere long to stand acquitted! kindness, the multitudes who had congregat- 
in the sight of Edra, of my fellow mortals,| ed in the Palace Yard could not help murmur. 
and of that great Being who judges the deed’ ing when the stated hour was allowed to 
by the previous intention and motive, and| elapse so long without any apparent reason, 
whose fiat will be pronounced with the strict-/ This melancholy occurrence is sufficient to 
est and most perfect justice.” | excite the pity of the most censorieus towards 
° ° as , ts * the fate of poor Sheridan. While in life his 
More had been added to the manuscript,| feelings were hourly subjected to the rudest 
but it was impossible to decypher it. We) shocks, and after death, his remains were in- 
have only enough to shew the cause which) sulted and despised. What a lesson to the 
brought this miserable being to a dungeon,! thoughtless and irregular sons of genius! Be 
where, no doubt, he terminated his existence,| their services to mankind however great—lct 
and we can only hope, with him, that he will) themselves be marked but as the vanguard in 


finally be acquitted in the sight of Edra and 
his Maker. ORASMYN. 


i 
SHERIDAN. 
A heart-stirring incident connected with the 


funeral of this illustrious but ill-starred genius), 
has been made known by a gentleman of} 
undoubted veracity. That Moore has omit-|| 


ted any allusion to it, must strike our readers 
with astonishment. 


‘the march of mind—or the apostles who par- 
‘alyse the sceptre of Mammon—misery, wretch- 
‘edness, and insult will be their sad doam, un- 
less prudence guide their steps, or sensibility 
flow in the channel of virtue. 

| —_—s— 

| PULASKI. 

This gallant soldier was a native of Poland, 
‘whose disastrous history is well known.— 
| Vainly struggling to restore the lost indepen- 


It is already known that the remains of Sheri-| dence of his country, he was forced to seek 


dan were removed from Saville Row, to the 
residence of his kinsman, in Great George 
Street, Westminster. There they lay in state, 
to indulge the longing grief of a few friends, 


who clung to his bleak and shattered fortunes, of guards, and a Russian army. 


On the forenoon of the day fixed for their in- 
terment, a gentleman dressed in deep mourn- 


ing entered the house, and requested of the) 


personal safety by its abandonment. Pulaski, 
with a few men, in the year 1771, carried off 
king Stanislaus from the middle of his capi- 
tal, though surrounded by a numerous body 
The king 
‘soon escaped and declared Pulaski an outlaw. 
Hearing of the glorious struggle in which we 
were engaged, he hastened to the wilds of 





attendant, who watched in the chamber of) America, and associated himself with our 


death, to allow him a last look of his departed 
friend. He professed to have known the de- 
ceased early in life, and to have undertaken a 
long journey in order to seize a parting glance 
of his pale features, The agony and earnest- 
ness with which the application was urged, 
lulled the suspicions of the servingman, if any 


had arisen in his mind, and after a slight hesi- 


tation it was assented to. The lid of the coffin 
was removed—the body unshrouded—and the 


| perils and our fortunes. Congress honoured 
him with the commission of brigadier general, 
With a view, as was rumoured, of placing hi 
jat the head of the American cavalry, a line of 
‘service in which he had been bred, But his 
ignorance of our language, and the distaste of 
| our officers to foreign superiority, stifled this 
|, project. He was then authorized to raise a 
\legionary corps, appointing his own oflicers. 
|| Indefatigable and persevering, the count 





death-chilled frame revealed to view. The! collected about two hundred infantry and two 


gentleman gazed for some minutes upon it,|}hundred horse, made up of all sorts, chiefly 
and then fumbling in his waistcoat pocket,|/of German deserters. His officers were ge- 
produced a bailiff’s “wand,” with which he| nerally foreign, with some Americans. With 
touched the face, and instantly declared, to, this assemblage, the count took the field; and 
the horror and alarm of the servant, that he|/after serving some time in the northern army, 
had arrested the corpse in the king’s name,| he was sent to the south, and fell at the battle 





for a debt of 32500. Before the requisite ex- 
planations had been gone through, the funeral 
group had assembled. ‘The circumstance was 


of Savannah. There slumbers the gallant, the 
‘immortal Pulaski, who threw himself into the 


‘arms of America, and professed himself the 


instantly made known to Mr. Canning, who!/champion of her rights; and in the unfortu- 


took Lord Sidmouth aside, and begged his ad- 
vice and assistance. Lest the delay might 


mar the progress of the sorrowful train, they)! 


genera'ly agreed to discharge the debt; and 





two checks, for £250 each, were given over 
to the bailiff, and accepted of by him. With- 





inate affair at Savannah, sealed with his blood, 
the rising liberties of his adopted country. 

| He was sober, diligent and intrepid, gen- 
'tlemanly in his manners, and amiable in heart. 
|He was very reserved, and when alone, be- 
trayed strong evidence of deep melancholy 
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hose who knew him intimately, spoke high- will be the result. For myself I care not—but 
ly of the sublimity of his virtue, and the con- Alicia, bred in affluence, the child of luxury 
stancy of his friendship. Commanding this and indufgence’”—And he smote his brow, 
eterogenous corps, badly equipped and and trembled with the excess of his emotion. 
yorse mounted, the brave Pulaski encounter-/ ‘*Do not despair, Charles, while even a 
ed difficulties and sought danger. Nor is shadow of trust remains,” I urged gently : 
there a doubt if he had been conversantin our * fer Alicia’s sake, for your son’s, you yet 
language, and better acquainted with our cus- must hope on—let us return to your wife ; if 
toms and country, he would have become one|\you are thus moved, what must be her suf- 
of our most conspicuous and useful officers. | fering.” 


<r | A flush of the deepest crimson overspread 
THE LAW SsvuirT. the countenance of Morton—then bursting 
« Well met!” exclaimed I joyously, as 1 into a hysterical laugh, he himself directed 
encountered my old friend, Charles Morton, my attention to it, as he exclaimed bitterly, 
one morning in Oxford street: ‘* Why, ‘*Do you not see how my impotent pride 
Charles, looking on your happy countenance rushes to arms, when a friend would look on 
recalls the gladsome days of youth and mer- the wretchedness that will ere long be food 
riment.” for the cold eye of an unpitying world ?—and 
‘‘Jsmine indeed a happy countenance,” |yct”—and he lield me back a moment, and 
asked Morton,-as, after a hearty shake, he the glow of memory brightened his counte- 
withdrew his hand from mine—and he utter-/nance and flashed in his dark eyes—‘* you 
ed the question in such an accent of bitter |will not see Aliciaas I have seer. her—as she 
heartbrokenness, that I voluntarily paused to once was—as she will be no more!’ This vi- 
look on him. ‘There was still the same fine jsion of present wretchedness darkened the 
feature—deep eye, aqueline nose, and lofty tablet of memory, and, with an expression of 
brow, which had gained for him in his youth subdued feeling, he led in silence to an ob- 
the appellation of ‘* the handsome Morton ;”’ scure strect, and finally to his miserable lodg- 
but care had paled his cheek, and, after IL had ‘ing—the creaking stairs gave notice of our 
gazed on him for a moment, I almost imagin- approach to the young and heart-sick wife, 
ed that it had bowed his tall and graceful and, on our entrance, her eye at once eager- 
figure. ily sought and rested on her husband. Fair 
“Charles,” I uttered painfully, “ you are and beautiful as the Mahomedan houri, there 
il.” §* Yes, my friend,” replied Morton with was a cast of thought upon her fine face, that 
mournful earnestness, ‘‘ I am indeed ill—sick. pictured to the heart the deprecating sadness 
at heart—a disease which knows no remedy !”’ of the recording angel, when noting down 
Iasked the cause of his unhappiness. He, the trespasses of man—her dress was homely, 
felt that the question was one of friendship, ‘even to wretchedness; but what had dress 
not curiosity—and he told me of his sorrows availed to such a face and form? The long 
like a man who had the miserable satisfaction) braids of raven hair that pressed her forehead 
of feeling, that, although unfortunate, he was were lost beneath a close cap of the purest 
not degraded. |; white—her child played at her knee, plump 
He was an orphan dependant on a rich and/ and rosy, unconscious of present troubles, 
parsimonious relative. On leaving college, he) and thoughtless of those to come. Never did 
had induced the only daughter of a weaithy) I bow so low before a titled beauty on a first 
baronet to elope with him, and her father had meeting, as I did before the wite of Morton. 
resented the action even to his death hour.’ On our entrance, Charles had thrown himself 
Morton’s uncle, with the caprice incident to upon a chair, and, with his face buried in his 
avarice, bequeathed to him but a poor pit- hands, sobbed aloud. Alicia was beside him— 
tance, almost inadequate to the support of her white arms encircled his neck—her lips 
nature, and thus Charles, in a few short pressed his brow—l was forgotten. 
months, beheld the woman of his heart in all,| At length Morton raised his head, and his 
save his affections, a beggar! He had been eye fell on me as I stood in the centre of the 
induced to mortgage his slender annuity, and |apartment. ‘* Alicia, speak to him,” he mur- 
to dispute the will of the lady’s father. ‘*I mured, in an unearthly tone, ‘four own sor- 
have done it,” concluded Morton in a hollow rows are enough; why should we spread their 
tone—‘* I have become the victim of a law-pestilence abroad ?”’ 
suit. Alicia and my boy are the sacrifices of my|| She approached me, and at the moment 
credulity—but till to-day 1 madly clung to a’ Morton’s child playfully clung to his knees— 
hope, wild and chimerical enough to satisfy, hurriedly he grasped the little innocent, and 
the raving fancy of a lunatic—and to-day, one||raising him up at arms length, he exclaimed, 
more merciful than his fellows, told me that!‘ Charles, unhappy victim of a father’s weak- 
there was—no hope. Ina few hours the fiat||mess—you are a beggar!” Pleased with the 
goes forth, and I am taught that utter ruin/rapidity of the motion, and the emphatic ac- 
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cents of his father, the import of which he//gilt Pill. WhenTI recovered my erection I be. 
guessed not, the child laughed gaily in his) held her shrivelled face mantled with so many 
face. Morton could not bear this—in a frenzy jalternate colors, that the showery arch was } 
of emotion he would have Icft the reom—| fool to it—** Most celestial of terrestrial crea. 
Alicia, like his guardian angel, held hin» tures,” said 1, and the red pudille of her blood 
back. She had not shed a tear—her bosom suffused the yeNow parchment of her cheeks 
heaved wildly, and her cheek was deathly |so deeply, that they might have stood in com. 
pale, but still she spoke with fearful calmness. petition with the irregular promontory of 
“ Alicia,” said the unhappy Charles, as sub- bronze that jutted out between them, then 
dued by the violence of his own emotions, he grinning a smile and seizing me by the but. 
remained passionately ia her embrace, ‘‘ why ton, ‘* Zenith of Perfection,” cried she, with 
do you cling to me? Have I not drawn thea sapient simper, then wheeling her grey eye 
world’s scorn down upon you!” bells towards heaven, ** O celestial heaven ! () 
“If the world indeed scorn us, my love,” terrestrial earth.’ Hold, hold there, thou 
said the young wife tenderly, ‘‘let us be paragon of loveliness!” interrupted I, swell. 
every thing to each other, and the sting will ing my cheeks with a dutch cherub’s hiatus, 
be unfelt.” thy apostrophe is too charming for sense to 
At this moment a quick step was heard upon bear!” ‘Thus simpering, nodding, and grinning, 
the stairs—the door yielded to the pressure we waddled our weary way into the parlour, 
of a heavy hand, and, with a smile of honest kitchen, and bed-chamber, for they were all 
joy upon his countenance, a man of a mean|epitomized into one apartment. On Entering 
habit entered the room—* You have gained the room 1 beheld to my great surprise and 
your cause, Mr. Morton,” he uttered hastily ; indignation, the brawny relique of a skin and 
and I heard no more. ‘I will laugh,” burst |Jone rival, who, as I thought, had been dub- 
from the lips of Charles, and he strained the |bed knight of the hempen collar, for the va. 
senseless form of his wife to his breast with |liant cenduct he displayed at the siege of a 
frightful violence. | pig-stye in Wales. Goose-quills cannot de. 
I was slowly sauntering in Pall Mall, but |lineate my feclings on seeing a scape-gallows 
three days ago, when from the window of a competitor, who had a prior claim to my 
handsome chariot a fair hand motioned my ap- Adorata’s affections, but the gentle reader 
proach. For a moment I looked incredulously may, without error, consider me on the point 
at the lofty brow, kissed at intervals by a su-of the uysterics. 
perb snow-white plume; at the raven hair! My rival, whom a profound naturalist might 
hanging in glossy and luxurious ringlets; at have mistaken for a large species of Lizard, 
the mild dark eye gleaming with tempered jin a consumption, or the dried skeleton of 
brightness—but, in the next instant, a large |an African Eel, sat with his chin pillowed on 
tear swelled in them. I was in doubt no acane, screwing, contracting, and expanding 
longer—it was Alicia; and as I extended my an ugly hole, which it were base flattery to 
hand, her boy twined his little fingers around call a mouth—his tongue-case presented the 
one of mine, and I drew my hat over my cyes|miniature of a country grave-yard, seen 
to conceal my weakness. " “| through a bank of reddish earth, as his teeth 
a so wiping scueennec sider e mass of 
REE ‘tomb stones; alter contorting a signilicant snec? 
siinuan Uwe evovine at "sc aggewangl ee at my wondering self, he “was s00n deliver- 
Tigge.? Bee ? a large ied of the following words: ‘* Boy, did L enter- 
fire, with an eternal book in my hand—eter- tain the slightest shade of suspicion, that you 
nal it was, for it had neither beginning nor end came here to offer your odious incense at the 
—Thad just concluded nodding over the last! shrine of my intended, I would greet yoll 
chapter, when, as usual, T tumbled into are-'with a wosden sulutation’—then burst his 
desler first thoughts teemed with COn- mighty soul—he resumed his stool, for chairs 
gratulations, and eulogia on my estimable self, there were none, and grinned triumph at Dul- 
who, as I thought, was as gallant a young ines. " 
man as any, Christendom, since i had out-| After arranging all the preliminaries of an- 
tel in gallantry gral ral gznemen of ger, such as hnung my Drow and aig 
dresses to that Paragon of all sictoating: Dul ine piociric-aparn Of vengeance from My <7ch 
pes wots , “Imy voice broke forth in these terms, “ Thou 


cine ; rere j Lao , : 
nea Del Bombasta, who, were it not for some dried meat’s tongue ; thou butcher of common 


= sp and golden recommenda. 'Isense ; thou bloodless, fleshless, brainless out: 
adioe : line of a starved grey-hound; thou empty, 
Waste her fragrance in the desert air. ‘vain, tumid, bombastic, flimsy, cobweb, pal- 

These humble reflections carried my mind |try, brazen, illiterate, infamous ramscallien; 


“Ce ~° A | os 
to the fair one, and left me arched in profound thou atom’’—.4Jiom was scarce out of mM) 


opeisance, in the adorable presence of the! mouth, when my antagonist, leaping from lus 
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seat like a starved camelion, grasped» the||praises the politeness of the young gentlemen 
cane, that vied in thickness with his leg, and |—says her “ Pa was walking out this morning, 


———— 


vociferated : ** Bag of sin’”— | but could not get over the ice, had it not been 
So saying, a noble stroke he lifted high, for the kindness of a young gentleman to 
Which hung not, but so swilt with tempest fell, whom he was entirely unknown”—delightful 

that, as I leaped back to evade the blow, I, ¢vening—party breaks up too soon. 

struck my head against the chair in which I ‘ 


was dreaming, and was near tumbling into the!) 


, : : ra WHISKERS a 
fire; and instead of pressing the paw of my | AMD SEAR 


Lady Del Bombasta, 1 found myself caress-|| The Tartars declared the Persians infidels, 
ng iny old tattered volume. JAQUES. |@nd waged a long war with them, because 
" (they would not cut off their whiskers. It is 
Belts eit | more infamous in ‘Turkey to lese the beard 

COMFORTS OF THE SEASON. |than to be publicly whipped. ‘To touch ano- 

4 Parody on the Miseries of Winter. _ther’s beard, or to cut off a little, was a token 


Comfort Ist. ’Tis a clear moonlight, frost of love and protection among the first French, 
on the windows—without taking long to un- and all letters which’ came from the King had 
dress, spring into a down bed, between a pair three hairs of his beard in the seal.—In the 
of clean cold sheets, the exercise of the day) reign of Catherine, Queen of Portugal, the 
having circulated your blood, you soon be- brave John de Casto took the castle of Diu, in 
come warm, and having nothing wherewith ‘India. ; He borrowed from the inhabitants of 
to reproach yourself, sink into a peaceful Goa 1000 pistoles, as a security for which, he 
slumber. | sent them one ofhis whiskers. The Turks, when 

2d. Awake with the first beams of the sun, they comb their beards, gather the loose hairs, 
playing on the dazzling frost of the windows—| fold them in paper, and bury them where 
jump up, dress hastily but with care, catch a they bury their dead. Amongst the Romans 
«impse of your selfin the glass, ruddy from’ the beard was a mark of wisdom ; and a learned 
the effects of cold water and a dry towei, man, who aspired to a philosophic chair, could 
vour eyes brightened by the sweet repose of NOt possess it on account of being beardless. 
the night—enter the breakfast parlour, plea-)| he Turks shave the head, but let the beard 
saatly warmed by a stove—mect the ladies of |grow. The Negroes shave their heads, in fi- 
the family in dark bombazetts, and clean gures;at one time in stars, at another, like 
white ruffles—the coffee excellent, muffins the Friars; and still more commonly in alter- 
hot—listen with interest to your sister’s ac-)nate stripes. The Yalopoins of Siam, shave 
count of the gratitude of the little boy to the heads and the eyebrows of such children 
whom she gave the suit of clothes she was'|as are commitied to their care. The kings of 
making last week, and the pleasure she felt at|Persia, and some of the carly kings of France, 
visiting the children’s church, in Chervy street. ihad their beards knotted and buttoned with 

Sd. Walk out in boots made to fit your gold. The Americans pluck the beard up by 
feet—the pavements are covered with ice— the roots, so that they have been thought to 
observe an old gentleman much embarrassed have no beard—a mistake which Linnzus has 
at the foot ways—offer your arm with kind- fallen into. A beard was esteemed formerly 
ness, and conduct him to his lodgings in jin France asa badge of liberty, and the peo- 
safety—hurry to the counting-house—are in- ple were not a little proud of wearing itlong 
formed you must see a person who lives six and of curling it to render it ornamental. The 
miles from towa—gallop out—transact your monks and friars, who affected to despise the 
business—get home in time to dine, glowing’ little vanities of the world, took it in their 
with the charming warmth produced by exer-||heads to shave their beards; and the then 
cise in a pure atmosphere—find the addition Bishop of Rouen, taking it extremely ill that 
of one or two agreeable persons at table—talk | the laity did not follow so pious an example, 
of your ride, your ideas of roads, canals, &c ||began to preach about beards in the pulpit ; 
an animated dispute takes place about inter-||and by degrees worked himself to so high a 
nal improvement— some new ideas started, |/pitch of opposition, that he excommunicated 
and you are requested to write a paper on all those of his diocese who would not consent 
the subject. ito be shaved. WHereupon the bigots, indeed, 

4th. Read Cicero’s Letters aloud to your!'soon permitted themselves to be trimmed ; but 
sisters, charmed with their remarks—told ’tis| the more worldly-minded, accustomed to join 
time to dress for the evening party, (not in the idea of privilege to that of our beards, con- 
corsets) enter the room—what beauty ! what/ceived their liberties and their properties at 
elegance! converse with a lady remarkable for stake, and like true patriots, guarded their chin. 
the neat simplicity of her dress—she is well |The Commotion grew so general, and its con- 
bred without affectation—well informed with-|/sequences so dangerous that Louis VII. found 
out yanity—she is a stranger in the city—'/himself necessitated to take part with the 
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clergy, and have his own beard taken off, to||sand crowns in the treasury, answered the 
bring smooth chins into fashion at court, and) minister; Vl] pawn’ the best jewel in my 
by that means to overcome the prejudices of crown, said Francis the First. Your hono; 





the populace. ‘stands pawned already in this matter, answer. 
——_ ed Mons. le Premier. Then, Mons. le Pre. 
FRANCIS THE FIRST. ‘mier, said the King, by we'll go to war 


‘ : with ’em.” 
The following humorous anecdote is taken 


from Tristram Shandy, and of course is ficti- 
tious, but the reasoning of his Majesty and his : FINE THOUGHTS. 

conclusion as to declaring war, are as sensible|| ‘Finally, whatever may be our thoughts, 
and praiseworthy as those reasonings and con-| Ur words, our writings, or our actions, let 
clusions which have caused many wars bloody ithem all be subservient to the promotion o/ 
and destructive. ‘science and the prosperity of our country,— 
‘Pleasure is a shadow ; wealth is vanity, and 
powera pageant—but knowledge is extatic in 
‘enjoyment, perennial, unlimited in space and 
infinite in duration. In the performance of 
‘its sacred offices it fears no danger, spares no 
‘expense, omits no exertion. It scales the 
‘mountain, looks into the volcano, dives into 
ithe ocean, perforates the earth, wings its 
flight into the skies, encircles the globe, ex- 
plores sea and land, contemplates the distant, 
examines the minute, comprehends the great, 
and ascends to the sublime. No place toore- 


~_——— 


*¢ As Francis the First of France, was one 
winter night warming himself over the em- 
bers of a wood fire, and talking with his first 
minister of sundry things for the good of the 
State, it would not be amiss, said the King, 
stirring up the embers with his cane, if this 
good understanding between ourselves and 
Switzerland was a litile strengthened : There 
is no end sire, said the minister, in giving, 
money to those people, they would swallow} 
up the treasury of" France. Poo! poo! an-| 
swered the King, there are more ways than “ah ga ae tiPon ai : 
one, Mons. le Premier, of bribing States, be- Sie ke sar gt SM ay “aig « = a rap for 
sides that of giving money. Vl pay Switzer-|''°. nig pa ab yin “"y - vorid . and San 
land the honor of standing god father for my|jo ie pe seas gpa Ny "a h “— ; eng 
next child. Your Majesty, said the minister, Ne spebiy' 2 xi vais ~ * Ee ige a os 
in so doing, would have all the grammarians aig eppittng” td vig gina a sae pe re r 
in Europe upon your back. Switzerland, as; Pt exempt from 2 ae ~ + og 
a republic, being a female, can in no sense bel ot ee Lit ¥ mat — “eet oer 
god father. She may be god mother, replied) | hee ates Spice erent oes ee he 
Francis, hastily—so announce my intention) . with uniform consent, admiring it as the 
to-morrow morning bya courier. [Tam aston-. parent of peace and happiness. 
ished, said Francis the First, (that day fort- | me 
night) speaking to his minister as he entered), COOKE THE TRAGEDIAN. 
the closet, that we have had no answer from), Cooke was announced one evening to play 
Switzerland. Sirc, | wait upon you, this mo- the Stranger, at the Dublin Theatre. When 
ment, said Mons, le Premier, to lay before you) he made his appearance, evident marks of 
my despatches upon that business. They) agitation were visible in his countenance and 
take it kindly? said the King, They do, sire, gesture ; this, by the generality of the audi- 
replied the minister, and have the highest] ence, was called great acting ; but those who 
sense of the honor your Majesty has done} were acquainted | with his failing, classed it 
them—but the republic, as god mother,! very properly under the head of intoxication. 
claims her right in this case of naming the) When the applause had ceased, with difficul- 
chiki, In all reason, quoth the King, she will) ty he pronounced—‘t Yonder hut, yonder 
christen him Francis, or Henry, or Lewis, or) hut,” pointing to his cottage; then beating 
some name that she knows will be agreeable! his breast, and striking his forehead, he paced 
tous. Your Majesty is deceived, replied the) the stage in much apparent agitation of mind. 
minister, I have this hour received a despatch ||Still this was taken for the chef d@ouvre of fine 








from our President, with the determination of} acting, and was followed by loud plaudits, 
the republic on that point also. And what) and “bravo, bravo!” At length, having cast 
name has the republic fixed upon for the) many a menacing look at the prompter, who 
Dauphin? Shadrach, Mesheck and ote repeatedly, though in vain, gave him the 
go, replied the minister. By St. Peter’s gir-|;word, he came forward, and with overacted 
die, Laill have nothing to do with the Swiss,| feeling thus addressed the audience. “ You 
cried Francis the First, pulling up his breech-|'are a mercantile people, you know the value 
es and walking hastily across the room. Your| of money, a thousand pounds, my all, lent to 
Majesty, replied the minister calmly, cannot ‘serve a friend is lost forever. My son, too, 
bring yoursclt off. We’ll pay them in money,) pardon the feelings of a parent, my only son, 
said the King. Sire, there are not fifty de’ cs brave a youth as ever fought his country’s 
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battles, is slain. Not many hours ago I receiv-| 
ed the intelligence, thank God, he died in 
defence of his King!” Here his feelings be- 
came so powerful that they choaked his utter- 
ance, and with his handkerchief to his eyes, 
he staggered off the stage, amidst the ap- 
plause of those who, not knowing the man, 
pitied his situation. Now, the fact is, Cooke 
never possessed a thousand pounds in his life, 
nor had he ever the honor of being a father,' 
but too much intoxicated to recollect his part, 
he invented this story, as the only way by) 
which he could decently retire ; and the se-| 
quel of the business was, that he was sent! 
home in a chair, whilst another actor played| 
in his stead, 





a 
THE FLIGHT OF IMAGINATION. 


Thro’ flow’ry fields, by human foot ne’er trod, 
Imagination mounts and dweils with God. 





Genius, that brilliant luminary of wisdom, 
may dazzle the eye of reason by its profound 
flights of astonishing grandeur and taste, the; 
star of literature and science may captivate} 
the judgment with its voluptuous enjoyments ; 
but it is to imagination, the lucific comet of 
the mind, that the one is indebted for its’ 
splendor, and the other for its discrimination. | 
With what inconceivable, with what inimita- 
ble elegance does she pencil upon the tablet 
of memory the most exquisite pictures of light 
and shade; such pictures as a Raphael never 
portrayed, or a Michael Angelo conceived. — 
And with what incredible quickness do the 
parts of the brain move in obedience with her 
orders when, perhaps, the ideas on electricity, 
which once dwelt in the mind of a Franklin, 
were excited by the co-operation of more 
than five hundred thousand fibres. How rea-' 


silvery foam of the mountain torrent—rolling 
down the tremendous cataract of Niagara— 
tumbling from the summit of the Alps or 
Andes—or sailing on the dappled wings of 
imagination along the blue etherial arch of 


heaven. Elevated to this sublime height he 
views the great temple of creation at a glance, 
and at once admires the wonderful skill of 
Jehovah in forming those ponderous systems 
of the universe frém primeval chaos, béfore 
light had illuminated with golden rays the in- 
fant cradle of nature. He dwells with delight 
upon the millions of brilliant orbs whose lus- 
tre can only be rivalled by the light of God, 
and he stands amazed at the exuberance of 


jhis power which even imagination cannot 


comprehend. Nothing is so agreeable to the 
mind of genius, or so amusing te the other 
faculties of the brain, as when the imagination, 
with the velocity of thought, is hovering over 
the cloud-capt mountain in all the grandeur 
of its native originality. Aided by imagination 
man can‘travel to the remotest bounds of the 
earth, and from thence wend his way around the 
bending arch of heaven’s stupendous fabric, 
where the feeble eye of mortality never glanc- 
ed its beams of insatiable curiosity, and where 
no human foot ever trod the trackless waste. 
In these profound abodes he dwells with in- 
describable pleasure upon the immense velo- 
city of the wheeling spheres, whese revolu- 
tions have continued from time immemorial ; 
from the utmost reach of human conception.— 
He there beholds the ponderous, blazing sun, 
who is kept in his orbit by his own great pow- 
ers of repulsion and attraction, and without 
whose invigorating beams, all nature would 
dwindle into corruption, and sink to her pri- 
meval imbecility. 





son staggers at the astonishing idea! But it 
is no less astonishing than true, for where’) 
imagination takes possession of the human) 
mind, no force canrestrainit. It breaks forth); 
like the vivid flash from the dark cloud, when | 
it illuminates the vast expanse of the heavens, | 
or like the ray which darts its sunny lustre! 
through the dark vapours gathered by even-| 
ing on the brow of night. Whe effect of ima-) 
gination upon the mind may be compared to) 
the flood of crimson light which is poured 
upon the western sky, when the sun, de-| 
scending from the zenith, leaves the world in| 
night, If there can be any real happiness to, 
be derived from life, independent of the love 
of God, the man of a brilliant imagination must 
partake of it in a superlative degree. Behold 


With what invincible, and irresistible power 
does the imagination leave its natal age and 
shore, and travel back to the remotest periods 
of antiquity, and wield the gleaming falchion 
with the heroes of yore. Inspired by its 
magic powers the mind hurries to the once 
majestic scene of Judea’s happy state, but is 
shocked in tracing the annals of a high mind- 
ed, but degraded race of people, whose ini- 
quity and egregious pride proved the over- 
i and ruin of one of the most powerful 
kingdoms on earth. Inspired by its magic 
powers of poetic fancy the mind wings its 
way to the once celebrated arcana of human 
ingenuity, and devours with insatiable édacity 
the glorious relics of ancient learning in the 
once boastéd landof Greece. Passing by the 
ruins of the Alexandrian library, imagination 





him thrown back in his chair, his eyes elevat- 


‘guides the enraptured mind with transporting 





ed to heaven, and his pen in the attitude of /alacrity, to that splendid empire, and mighty 
transcribing the noble sentiments of his bound- receptacle of human learning, the mistress of 
less mind. Where are his thoughts ?—They 'the world. Within Rome’s once flourishing 
are riding in the sublimity of grandeur upon|walls, every sense is gratified with the most 
‘he stormy billows of fancy—dashed on the'pleasing representations of greatness, and the 
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intellectual faculties become astonished at the 
error and wisdom of that once exalted people. 
Reason, judgment, and every other mental 
proficiency is there charmed with the unrival- 
led powers of forensic eloquence, with the! 
lofty and elegant strains of Cicero; but that) 
charm is dissipated when reason views thie, 
vortex of wild ambitiun into which her govern-' 
ment was submerged. Imagination sickens, 
at the sorrows of a mighty kingdom which 
could once wave her sceptre over the world, 
and arising on her shadowy plumes, she for a 
moment hovers over the conquests of Czsar, 
and traces with her unbounded eye the glori- 
ous fortitude of that hero when he plunged) 
into the river, regardless of impending danger, 
and crossed the Rubicon. Her eye is next 
directed to the unparalleled heroism of Alex-| 
ander, that blood-stained tyrant, and views him 
after conquering the kingdoms of the earth, 
fall by his own hand immersed in the laby- 
rinth of dissipation and debaucheyy. Now 
hand in hand with the hoarv headed monarch, 
time, imagination sails down the tempestuous 
waves of ages and starts back at the name of 
Bonaparte, who made all Europe tremble 
with the thunders of his artillery, and carried 
conquest at the point of the bayonet to the 
gates of Moscow. Receding back from the pre- 
sent she surveys the fate of the Swedish 
Charles at Frederickshall, and follows the 
sage Columbus guided by reason, dashed on 
the billows of the watery waste in search| of 
the present happy and glorious land of liber- 
ty. She views him steer his little bark over 
the rolling mountains of ocean which is either 
to crown him with everlasting fame, or draw 
down upon his head the sarcasin of scorn and 
contempt as the vain projector of a chimeri- 
cal vision. From that never to be forgotten 
period, she sails along the rapids of time, and 
dwells with fascinating fondness upon the era 
when that mighty son of victory, Washington, 
arose in all his gloomy greatness, and severed 
at one blow the galling chains which had so 
long bound the sons of America in the bonds 
of slavery and usurpation. She gazes at that 


‘Then shall America bloom as the garden of 
‘Eden in the days of primeval innocence, and 
ithe tree of literature, science and philosophy, 
spread its branches and drop its fruit over the 
‘habitable world. 

| Aided by imagination man is enabled to roll 
back the dark curtain of futurity, and glance 
at that period when Time shall tumble down 
the precipice of empires, and lose his life 
amid the general wreck. That period when 
our God in grandeur and sublimity shall ride 
over the deep blue vaults of the universe, 
‘and sit suspended in his chariot of fire on the 
billowy clouds. That period when Gabriel 
shall o’crleap the battlements of heaven, and 
hanging his arm in thunder and his eye in 
clouds, shall announce his message to the re. 
‘motest regions of space, and declare himself 
ithe legate of the skies. With the eye of 
imagination I behold the archangel descend. 
‘ing. I view him ashe sails through the ab. 
struse regions of the air, and already breaks 
in thunder the dreadful clangor over my head. 
‘The towering bell in the superb palace of 
God has tolled its long deep sound, and the 
‘knell of vengeance, awakens the deep dark 
‘dungeons of the grave. With the eye of ima. 
gination I behold the dark unfathomed caves 
of ocean roll back the tempestuous billows 
‘and belch forth their sleeping millions to the 
shore. The mausoleums of ancient renown 
have thrown open their prison doors which 
have been shut for ages, and with one consent 
‘yield up the slumberiag warriors and states- 
men, who could once shake the temple of 
grandeur with the peals of irresistible power, 
and rule with Herculean arm the destinies of 
ithe world. Aided by imagination I behold 
ithe marble tombs of oriental genius burst their 
‘monumental enclosures, and usher forth the 
celebrated demi-gods of antiquity, who perse- 
‘cuted with envenomed hatred the first dawn- 
ing of our blessed christianity. I behold tre- 
mendous nature as she sinks ingulphed in a 
flood of fire, and I see the innumerable mil- 
lions of mankind gathering into the sublime 
temples of Heaven. It is the Jubilee of cre- 





scene, which shall be transmitted until time 


shall cease to burn, when the sacred altar of)|ty ! 


freedom was deluged in blood, and the church 


of the wilderness was profaned by the yelling! 


hellhounds of war. From that memorable 
event she traces but one continued scene of 
happiness, prosperity and independence in a 
smiling land, where ignorance must forever 
remain a stranger, and learning be alegacy to 
all. A land where the trophies of Monarchy 
have been swept away in the flood of empires, 
and the crown and crosier made sacrifices 
upon the pyre of tyrannical power. A land 
which shall ere long rival the boasted glories 
of ancient Greece and Rome, and be hallowed 
by the name of the exalted classic shore.— 


ation! It is the celebration of time and eterni:- 
To accomplish this the Saviour of the 
|| world bowed his head on Calvary. To accom- 
plish this he cried—‘* It is finished,” and as 
‘the words still quivered upon his dying lips 
the great soul of nature was changed. ‘The 
|\very implements of vengeance became the 
trophies of his victory, and with the very speat 
| which crucified him, was crucified the world. 
Aided by imagination I am present at the aw- 
ful hour, when the empire of Idolatry passed 
‘away as the shades of night before the lum 
nary of the skies. The Heathen temples and 
false Deities which had triumphed for ages 
jover the benighted mind have crumbled into 


‘dust, and the Pagan priest has deserted his 
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altar of adoration forever. In the vision of moulded, that it appeared to be the work of 
imagination I behold Satan as he falls like) fairies—her eyes were of the most sparkling 
lightning from the clouds, and Death led cap-| black—her lips of the most lively coral—the 


tive by the hand of universal redemption. 
upon the ruins of idolatrous superstition ! 


gels celebrate the deed. 


Thus the unbounded flight of the imagina- 


It 
is the triumph of the Gospel over Paganism 
It 
is the great Sabbath day of nature ; and an- 


freshness of youth and the glow of happiness 
‘were impressed on every feature—her long 
dark hair, unincumbered even by a comb, 
jhung in clustering and shining ringlets, not 
only over her brow, but far below her waist— 
she was indeed so fair that her loveliness was 





tion enriches the mind with all that is great, seen at the first glance, and felt at the next 
grand or sublime. Whatever has a tendency) heart-throb—seen, felt, and no more forgot- 
to elevate the faculties, refine the manners, |'ten! 


or exalt the soul, is abundantly supplied by) 
the profusive prodigality of imagination, and 


all that is noble, generous and divine, which 
is intended to be poured into that great re- 
pository of learning, the brain, can be found 
in the vast fields of fancy, or the deep recess- 
es of imaginary contemplation. The silver 
moon upon which we delight to gaze as she 
wanders in her trackless path through an 
evening sky, shines with a borrowed lustre 
from a nobler orb and irvadiates only the brow 


of night—and the sun, as he drives his flam-| 
ing chariot down the western fields, leaves 
the world in darkness; but imagination, the 
rapid comet of the mind, is ever beaming. 





** Rose,” he repeated more gently, ‘* you 
must not doubt me—Oh ! did you know what 
Ihave suffered during the last ten tedious 
months—they have seemed years, centuries, 
to me—my fears have foretold a thousand 
dangers to my hopes—I have thought of you 
by day, and dreamt of you by night—I have 
seen you in every moon-beam that has pier- 
ced my chamber—in every sun-ray that has 
glanced across my path!” 

** Rhapsody! Rhapsody!” cried the Idol, 
“mere words of course. Spencer Kentish, I 
have not now to learn that you will never die 
‘uf a broken heart—I can answer for myself— 
you have doubtless at times forgotten me amid 





upon the soul, and is ever surrounded by a the beauties by whom you have been surround. 


creation of its own matchless skill. When the 
sun stops his chariot wheels on the key-stone 
of the Zenith, and when pale Luna overhangs 
the hills in cloudless majesty, the imagination 
is still on the wing through the vast fields of 
immeasurable thought. By the noon-tide 
stream it illuminates the intellect, and gilds 
the golden dream in the slumbers of night.— 
Inspired by the magic of its charms the poet 
revels in the Hybla groves on earth, or strays 
by Elysian waterfalls in the gardens of Para- 
dise. How magnificently great, and how 
sublimely grand, is this brilliant creature when 
surrounded by the splendor of the mental 
creation ! MILFORD BARD. 
——>—— 
THE LOVERS. 

Rose Davenport laughed at her lover’s rhap- 
sody—young as she was, and dear as Kentish 
had ever been toa heart which had never en- 
shrined another image in its bloomy recesses, 
she remembered they had not met for ten 
long months, and as she archly glanced at the 
handsome and animated countenance before 


ed, and on my part I will not deceive you—I 
have thought of you many, many times, yet 
‘there have been moments when I have almost 
forgotton that we had ever met—not that I 
love you the less, Spencer,” she added laugh- 
ingly, ** though I have neither seen you dance 
‘the slack-rope in the moon-light, nor spelt 
your name in blazing letters on a sun-beam— 
however, as we have met again, it doubtless 
behoves us as true hero and heroine to ac- 
‘quaint each other, that during the period of 
our separation the earth was stationary—the 
stars became absolutely dark lanterns, and the 
‘sun got so cold that it had a violent fit of the 
lague, and then turned-to an icicle !—the con- 
sequences, she added in a mock melancholy 
tone, “were awful—furs became positively 
such a price that they were really unbuyable, 
‘and even cat-skins were in general request— 
‘counsellors wore their wigs across their shoul- 
ders to expel the cold, and several old ladies 
made additional draperies of the hammer- 
cloths of their carriages ie 

*“*Then, Rose,” interrupted the lover, ** you 





her, and saw no vestige of attenuated care, or|i\do indeed doubt me, and you can jest at my 


deeply indented anxiety on its fine features, 
she only repaid his raptures by a smile of pro- 
yoking incredulity. 

* Rose,” pursued the lover, ‘‘you think 
me insincere”—and as he spoke, he fixed his 
dark blue eyes on her almost reproachfully ; 
but as he gazed the look softened into one of 
the deepest tenderness. Rose Davenport had 
not yet attained her eighteenth year—her 


figure was so beautifully and yet diminutively!: 








misery.” 

“¢{ will not doubt you”—and the laughter 
that danced in her bright black eyes was hid- 
iden by their long silken lashes, as with a crim- 
son flushing of cheek and brow, she murmur- 
ed, ** To doubt that which we wish, is to do 
penance ourselves, for the implied égansgres- 
sion of another.” bh 

‘My dear, dear Rose!” and #,..n Spencer 
was in a rapture, * then we wi part no more.”” 
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intellectual faculties become astonished at the 
error and wisdom of that once exalted people. 
Reason, judgment, and every other mental 
proficiency is there charmed with the unrival- 
led powers of forensic eloquence, with the) 
lofty and elegant strains of Cicero ; but that, 
charm is dissipated when reason views thie, 
vortex of wild ambition into which her govern-| 
ment was submerged. Imagination sickens, 
at the sorrows of a mighty kingdom which! 
could once wave her sceptre over the world, 
and arising on her shadowy plumes, she for a 
moment hovers over the conquests of Cesar, 
and traces with her unbounded eye the glori- 
ous fortitude of that hero when he plunged 
into the river, regardless of impending danger, | 
and crossed the Rubicon. Her eye is next 
directed to the unparalleled heroism of Alex- 
ander, that blood-stained tyrant, and views him! 
after conquering the kingdoms of the earth, 
fall by his own hand immersed in the laby- 
rinth of dissipation and debaucheyy. Now 
hand in hand with the hoarv headed monarch, 
time, imagination sails down the tempestuous 
waves of ages and starts back at the name of 
Bonaparte, who made all Europe tremble 
with the thunders of his artillery, and carried 
conquest at the point of the bayonet to the 
gates of Moscow. Receding back from the pre- 
sent she surveys the fate of the Swedish 
Charles at Frederickshall, and follows the 
sage Columbus guided by reason, dashed on 
the billows of the watery waste in search! of 
the present happy and glorious land of liber- 
ty. She views him steer his little bark over 
the rolling mountains of ocean which is either 
to crown him with everlasting fame, or draw 
down upon his head the sarcasm of scorn and 
contempt as the vain projector of a chimeri- 
cal vision. From that never to be forgotten 
period, she sails along the rapids of time, and 
dwells with fascinating fondness upon the era 





when that mighty son of victory, Washington, | 


arose in all his gloomy greatness, and severed 
at one blow the galling chains which had so 
long bound the sons of America in the bonds 
of slavery and usurpation. She gazes at that 





iThen shall America bloom as the garden of 
‘Eden in the days of primeval innocence, and 
ithe tree of literature, science and philosophy, 
spread its branches and drop its fruit over the 
habitable world. 

| Aided by imagination man is enabled to rol] 
back the dark curtain of futurity, and glance 
at that period when Time shall tumble down 
the precipice of empires, and lose his life 
‘amid the general wreck. That period when 
our God in grandeur and sublimity shall ride 
over the deep blue vaults of the universe, 
and sit suspended in his chariot of fire on the 
billowy clouds. That period when Gabriel 
‘shall o’crleap the battlements of heaven, and 
hanging his arm in thunder and his eye in 
clouds, shall announce his message to the re. 
‘motest regions of space, and declare himself 
the legate of the skics. With the eye of 
imagination I behold the archangel descend. 
ing. I view him as he sails through the ab. 
struse regions of the air, and already breaks 
in thunder the dreadful clangor over my head. 
‘The towering bell in the superb palace of 
God has tolled its long deep sound, and the 
knell of vengeance, awakens the deep dark 
dungeons of the grave. With the eye of ima. 
gination I behold the dark unfathomed caves 
of ocean roll back the tempestuous billows 
‘and belch forth their sleeping millions to the 
shore. The mausoleums of ancient renown 
have thrown open their prison doors which 
have been shut for ages, and with one consent 
‘yield up the slumbering warriors and states- 
‘men, who could once shake the temple of 
‘'grandeur with the peals of irresistible power, 
jand rule with Herculean arm the destinies of 
ithe world. Aided by imagination I behold 
the marble tombs of oriental genius burst their 
‘monumental enclosures, and usher forth the 
celebrated demi-gods of antiquity, who perse- 
jcuted with envenomed hatred the first dawn- 
ing of our blessed christianity. 1 behohi tre: 
‘mendous nature as she sinks ingulphed in 4 
'flood of fire, and I see the innumerable mil- 
lions of mankind gathering into the sublime 
temples of Heaven. It is the Jubilee of cre- 





scene, which shall be transmitted until time 


shall cease to burn, when the sacred altar of} ty ! 


freedom was deluged in blood, and the church 
of the wilderness was profaned by the yelling 
hellhounds of war. From that memorable 
event she traces but one continued scene of 
happiness, prosperity and independence in a 
smiling land, where ignorance must forever 
remain a stranger, and learning be alegacy to 
all. <A land where the trophies of Monarchy 
have been swept away in the flood of empires, 
and the crown and crosier made sacrifices 
upon the pyre of tyrannical power. A land 
which shall ere long rival the boasted glories 
of ancient Greece and Rome, and be hallowed 
by the name of the exalted classic shore.— 


ation! It is the celebration of time and eterni: 
To accomplish this the Saviour of the 
| world bowed his head on Calvary. To accom: 
'plish this he cried—** It is finished,” and 4: 
the words still quivered upon his dying lips 
the great soul of nature was changed. The 
very implements of vengeance became the 
trophies of his victory, and with the very spear 
'|which crucified him, was crucified the world. 
Aided by imagination I am present at the aw- 
ful hour, when the empire of Idolatry passed 
‘away as the shades of night before the lum- 
nary of the skies. The Heathen temples and 


false Deities which had triumphed for ages 
‘over the benighted mind have crumbled into 
‘dust, and the Pagan priest has deserted his 
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altar of adoration forever. In the vision of moulded, that it appeared to be the work of 
imagination I behold Satan as he falls like) fairies—her eyes were of the most sparkling 
lightning from the clouds, and Death led cap-| black—her lips of the most lively coral—the 
tive by the hand of universal redemption. It) freshness of youth and the glow of happiness 
is the triumph of the Gospel over Paganism)'were impressed on every feature—her long 
upon the ruins of idolatrous superstition! It)dark hair, unincumbered even by a comb, 
is the great Sabbath day of nature ; and an-|jhung in clustering and shining ringlets, not 
els celebrate the deed. only over her brow, but far below her waist— 
Thus the unbounded flight of the imagina-) she was indeed so fair that her loveliness was 
tion enriches the mind with all that is great,|seen at the first glance, and felt at the next 
grand or sublime. Whatever has a tendency) heart-throb—seen, felt, and no more forgot- 
to elevate the faculties, refine the manners,' ten! 
or exalt the soul, is abundantly supplied by), **Rose,” he repeated more gently, ‘* you 
the profusive prodigality of imagination, and) must not doubt me—Oh! did you know what 
all that is noble, generous and divine, which} I have suffered during the last ten tedious 
is intended to be poured into that great re-|months—they have seemed years, centuries, 
pository of learning, the brain, can be found||to me—my fears have foretold a thousand 
in the vast fields of fancy, or the deep recess.||dangers to my hopes—I have thought of you 
es of imaginary contemplation. The silver, by day, and dreamt of you by night—I have 
moon upon which we delight to gaze as she) seen you in every moon-beam that has pier- 
wanders in her trackless path through an/iced my chamber—in every sun-ray that has 
evening sky, shines with a borrowed lustre) glanced across my path!” 
from a nobler orb and irvadiates only the brow|| ‘* Rhapsody! Rhapsody!” cried the Idol, 
of night—and the sun, as he drives his flam-/| mere words of course. Spencer Kentish, I 
ing chariot down the western fields, leaves have not now to learn that you will never die 
the world in darkness; but imagination, the |vf'a broken heart—I can answer for myself— 
rapid comet of the mind, is ever beaming you have doubtless at times forgotten me amid 
upon the soul, and is ever surrounded by a) the beauties by whom you have been surround. 
creation of its own matchless skill. When the/ed, and on my part I will not deceive you—t 
sun stops his chariot wheels on the key-stone||have thought of you many, many times, yet 
of the Zenith, and when pale Luna overhangs ‘there have been moments when I have almost 
the hills in cloudless majesty, the imagination forgotton that we had ever met—not that I 
is still on the wing through the vast fields of/||love you the less, Spencer,” she added laugh- 
immeasurable thought. By the noon-tide| ingly, ‘‘ though I have neither seen you dance 
stream it illuminates the intellect, and gilds||the slack-rope in the moon-light, nor spelt 
the golden dream in the slumbers of night.—||your name in blazing letters on a sun-beam— 
Inspired by the magic of its charms the poet!|however, as we have met again, it doubtless 
revels in the Hybla groves on earth, or strays} behoves us as true hero and heroine to ac- 
by Elysian waterfalls in the gardens of Para-| quaint each other, that during the period of 
dise. How magnificently great, and how/our separation the earth was stationary—the 
sublimely grand, is this brilliant creature when} stars became absolutely dark lanterns, and the 
surrounded by the splendor of the mental/'sun got so cold that it had a violent fit of the 





creation ! MILFORD BARD. _|jague, and then turned-to an icicle!—the con- 
> sequences, she added in a mock melancholy 
THE LOVERS. tone, ‘*were awful—furs became positively 


Rose Davenport laughed at her lover’s rhap-/|such a price that they were really unbuyable, 
sody—young as she was, and dear as Kentish|/and even cat-skins were in general request— 
had ever been to a heart which had never en-|;counsellors wore their wigs across their shoul- 
shrined another image in its bloomy recesses, iders to expel the cold, and several old ladies 
she remembered they bad not met for ten|)made additional draperies of the hammer- 
long months, and as she archly glanced at the//cloths of their carriages * 
handsome and animated countenance before|| ‘Then, Rose,” interrupted the lover, ** you 
her, and saw no vestige of attenuated care, or||do indeed doubt me, and you can jest at my 
deeply indented anxiety on its fine features, |)misery.” 
she only repaid his raptures by a smile of pro-||_ ‘‘ 1 will not doubt you”-—and the laughter 
voking incredulity. ‘that danced in her bright black eyes was hid- 

* Rose,” pursued the lover, ‘‘ you think \den by their long silken lashes, as with a crim- 
me insincere”—and as he spoke, he fixed his|/son flushing of cheek and brow, she murmur- 
dark blue eyes on her almost reproachfully ; ied, ** To doubt that which we wish, is to do 
but as he gazed the look softened into one of|penance ourselves, for the implied, égansgres- 
the deepest tenderness. Rose Davenporthad//sion of another.” s > 
not yet attained her eighteenth year—her|| ‘My dear, dear Rose! and “#,..in Spencer 
figure was so beautifully and yet diminutively!'was in a rapture, * then we w) part no more, 
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Rose Davenport was the very creature of 
feeling—her heart bounded to meet the ardent 
tenderness of her lover’s, but her thoughts at 
the moment reverted to her sole remaining 
parent. ‘* Spencer,” she said softly, ‘* you are, 
{oo impetuous—remember, I have a mother”— 

** And should Mrs. Davenport approve ?” 

“| shall perhaps not be inexorable,” and 
again Rose blushed vermillion. 

‘* Nay, then you are mine-— mine for ever !’’| 
cried Spencer, and all his soul sparkled in “a 
eyes. 

pe On my honor,” said Rose, rallying, ** your, 


4 [ae ; 
arrangement is an admirable one! Your fan-| 





cy, like the wooden horse in the Arabian, 
Tales, needs but the loosening of a single peg, 
and whiz! it has travelled leagues ere others! 
have time even to think of the journey. Now, 
this little scheme of yours involves more than’ 
you have probably considered—Mrs. Daven-! 
port; but [ must not think of my mother at 
such a moment”—and, as she spoke, a start-| 
ing tear confessed that to dwell on her part- 
ing with her mother, would be, indeed, effec- 





ijand generous disposition. 


COURTSHIP. 


Emma was about nineteen ; her person was 
tall and graceful; her dark hair fell in negli. 
gent ringlets down her snowy neck; her 
beautiful eyes beamed with sensibility ; and 
when she smiled a lovely dimple sported on 
her rosy cheek. But description fails—she 
possessed all the charms and accomplishments, 
both of person and mind, that have ever been 
attributed to her sex. 


Henry was about twenty-two ; he was an or. 
nament to his sex, as well for his person and 
manners as for his bright talents, high spirit 
And as he helda 
lieutenancy in the army, was considered a pro. 
mising young officer. He had conceived an 
honorable passion for the lovely Emma, and 
the attraction was so strong that he was sel- 
dom absent from her father’s house. Hovy. 
ever he had never yet taken courage to ac. 
quaint her with his affection for her, and as 
he suspected a rival, he experienced all those 
alternate hopes and fears which generally ac- 
company a sincere and ardent passion. 





tually to banish the tinge of pleasantry, which! 
Spencer’s energy had inspired. ‘* Mr. Ken-| 
tish then will become possessed of a wife, of 


which he has as much need as a modern fine | 


| 


lady of a wild Indian waiting-woman; and I, 
poor little Rose Davenport, woe is me! Vin) 
to be hung in chains, and exhibited like a! 
tame bear, until all my ‘dear five hundred) 
friends’ have congratulated me on my good! 
fortune in getting a husband—found fault se-| 
verally with his features, his form, the tone of | 
his voice, and even the cut of his coat—and’ 


finally declared, in an audible whisper, that: 


{ 


they cannot conceive what could induce Mr.' 


Kentish to marry Miss Daverport, when he' 
might certainly have made a much better ine happiest man living, but I am confident | 
match—not to mention my (chez moi) becom-| never can survive a refosa) 


ing a party in certain little scenes ; rather in 
the Bombastes Furioso style, which I have 
heard delicately hinted at in families.” 

©] will not be angry,” said the laughing 
Spencer, “even though I cannot make you 
serious for a moment.” 

“And spenccr was not angry—for, but a 


few weeks elapsed ere the lively Rose Daven-| 


pert became his wife. She was young in 


years, but she was old in attention ; for a na-| 
ture so ardent as hers, outran the cold pace of 


custom ; and often when her changeless gaiety 
formed the brightest ornament of his exist- 
ence, did Spencer repeat, ‘I will not be an- 
gry, Rose, even though I cannot make you se- 
‘igus for one moment.” 
——— 
‘A. woman may be knowing, active, witty, 


and amthe g, but without propriety, she can-! 


nat be alt tle. Propriety is the centre in 


Ima, smiling. 


Seme time passed on in this manner, when 
one day he determined as the pangs of doubt. 
ful love could no longer be endured to make 
ito her an avowal of his love, and to beseech 
‘her to make him the happiest of men, and that 
if she rejected him he neither could nor would 
survive it. Fullof this resolution he set out— 
when he arrived at her father’s habitation he 
beheld Emma in a negligent morning dress 


|sitting in the garden under a bower of luxuri- 





ant honey-suckles. She was reading—and as 
‘he approached she raised her lovely eyes from 
ithe book—never had she appeared more an- 
igelic—Henry was enchanted—Ah! thought 
ihe, if Emma will but consent, I shall then be 


He approached 
her. “ This is an unexpected visit,” said Em- 
He sat down beside her.— 
|‘ Sweetest Emma,” he replied, “the plea- 
sure your company affords me is as a foretaste 


jof heaven ; I cannot exist out of the sunshine 
of your smiles—oh! could you but imagine 
how I adore you, you could not, I am convin- 
ced, prove unpropitious to my prayers—take 
pity upon me then my angel, and condescend 
to save the life of your adoring Henry, for! 
here declare, that if you reject me I will sacri- 
‘fice it at your feet!” Emma looked some- 
'|what frightened—‘* Henry,” said she, ‘*1 was 
jalways pleased with your acquaintance as a 
jfriend, and shall still continue so—but as to 
||becoming your wife, I think it not improper 
in such a case to inform you that my heart is 
jalready engaged !” 

| Henry was (hunderstruck !—* Merciful Hea- 
jven!” he exclaimed, ‘* can I survive this?” his 


| 
{| 
} 


which all thé iines of duty and agreeableness'|countenance assumed the wildness of despair— 


meet. 


“he drew his sword—east a mournful glance 3 
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‘standing with all his attendants. “I wish to 


its scabbard / ! TRAGICUS, | be married, but I have no fortune; if you 
‘would graciously give me a dowry.”—Ah, my 

’ girl,” replied the Emperor, “ were I to give 

THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. dowries to all the young women in St. Peters- 


In the memorable war against Russia in! burgh, where do you think f should find the 
1812, the news of the entrance of the French) Money ” The girl, however, by his order, 
‘ato Smolenske, arrived during the confer.|;received a present of fifty roubles.—Percy 
ences of the Prince of Sweden with the Em- Anecdotes. 
peror of Russia ; and it was there that Alex-|| + te 
ander contracted the engagement with him-' FREEDOM OF ACTION. 
self and the Prince Royal, his Ally, never to}| Liberty or freedom of action is a principle 
signatreaty of peace. ‘* Should St. Peters- so strongly implanted in the human breast, 
burg be taken,” said he, **f will retire into that it cannot be accounted for otherwise than 
Siberia. 1 will there resume our aneient cus- by supposing that the deity, in constituting 
toms; and, like our long-bearded ancestors,! man an intelligent being, desired him to be 
we will return anew to conquer the empire.”) free, The notion of a rational agent is insepa- 
“This resolution will liberate Europe,” ex-| rable from that of freedom, and indeed this 
claimed the Prince Royal; and his prediction appears to be the foundation of every princi- 
was accomplished. | ple of virtue and happiness: for as virtue 

A young officer of the police, who & the consists in the right exercise of all our facul- 
setting in of the winter was stationed 01 the’ ties,so happiness consists in the possession of 
quay at Neva, to prevent any one from at-) those enjoyments of which nature has made 
tempting the passage of the river until suffi- us capable, and the right use of reason ena- 
ciently frozen, discovered a person who had |bles us to obtain of mankind, who are sub- 
escaped the notice of the guard sink thragh'/jected to the arbitrary will of an individual, 
the ice. Regardless of danger, he plurged or deprived of regulating their actions, and 
inand saved him. The Emperor Alexaider, pursuing those enjoyments which to them ap- 
passing at the time, addressed the offica@ in’! pear most valuable. To suppress the freedom 
the most flattering terms; gave him a fing’ |of individual members of the community is to 
from his finger, and promoted him. _ | detract from the public happiness, because the 

A letter from the Emperor Alexander jo a good order and telicity of society, depend on 
Nobleman on whom he had conferred a pitri- the combined efforts of all its members, direct- 
monial estate, has this fine conclusion :—‘‘ The jing to one grand eid all their learning, wisdom, 
peasants of Russia are for the greater part|\art and labour, which are distributed among 
slaves; it is unnecessary for me to enkrge |the several members ofthe social body. When 
upon the degradation and misery of sich ajany part of the community is reduced to bon- 
state, I have sworn, therefore, not to increase! \dage, all their talents, invention, and ingenui- 
the number of those wretched beings, and ty are inevitably destroyed, so that it is of the 
have laid it down as a principle, not v dis-/dtmost importance, as well to public as to pri- 
pose of peasants asa property. This estate |vate happiness, that the hberty of every indi- 
is granted to yourself and your posteriy as ajividual should be preserveds Every one who 
tenure for life; which is a tenure diffefing injhas come to the years of maturity, and has not 
this point alone from the generality, that //e/voluntarily subjected his actions tothe control 
peasants cannot be sold, or alienated 4s beasts|\of another, has an incontrovertible mght to 
of burden. You know my motives ; fam con-||the exercise of his own judgment—as every 
vinced you would act in the same manner ||virtue and happiness, above what is merely 
were you in my place.” '|sensual, and brutish, are inseparably connected 

A Nobleman in the Governmen! of Woro-)|with freedom of action ; so the freedom of ac- 
nese, had bought six thousand peasants ofi|tion cannot be, if the private opinions whence 

Prince Trubeczko, and at the ins/ance of Al-\those actions spring be destroyed. 

exander offered them their freedpm, on con-|| Although the mind of man may be darkened 

dition of their making good the purchase) by ignorance, or its powers be corrupted by 

money ; which they did most joyfully, andi/prejudice, yet being constituted free by its 
built a church, to which they gave the namej{creator, it does not appear possible that any 
of their benefactor. power on earth could enslave it. The man 

A young woman of German extraction,|imay be subjected to the will of the despot, 
waited once for the Emperor Alexander on||yet retaining some sense of his original digni- 
the stair-case by which he was accustomed to|/ty, he abhors him in his heart, and will embrace 
go down to the Parade. When the Emperor||the first opportunity of liberating himself.— 
appeared, she said—* Please your Majesty, 1)|Ail men are entitled to a perfect liberty of 
lave something to say to you.’? ‘ What is|conscience in matters of religion, as this from 


i : \. . Se ye 
2? demanded the Monarch, and remained its very nature requires the exercise of the un- 
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derstanding and the heart, so they must ne- ORIGIN OF THE VEIL. 
cessarily be free, in order to distinguish truth|| The origin of the veil is referred by the 
from error ; nor can religion any where sub-||Greeks to modesty and bashfulness, proper. 
sist in all its salutary tendencies, where men/|ties which partake equa'ly of timidity. They 
are bound to adopt the opinions of others, as jused to tell a pleasant story on the subject, for 
the standard of their faith, for it is impossible||which we are indebted to Pausanius. About 
for one to serve God with another’s spirit. thirty furlongs from the city of Sparta, Icarius 

Man has also a perfect right to the free com ||placed a statue of Modesty, for the purpose 
munication of his feelings and sentiments to||of perpetuating the following incident :—Ica. 
others; as this is the only means by which jjrius having married his daughter to Ulysses, 
knowledge can be diffused throughout socie-||solicited his son-in-law to fix his household iq 
ty. So the suppressing of it would be to de-|/Sparta, and remain there with his wife, to 
grade men from the dignity of members of so ||which Ulysses would not consent. Frustrat. 
ciety to the slavish condition of brutes, and jed in his application to the husband, he made 
would also put an end to all improvement, |the like request to his daughter, conjuring her 
silence the voice of truth, and cause darkness |not to abandon him; but seeing her ready to 
and ignorance to pervade the human mind.—'|depart with Ulysses for Ithaca, he redoubled 
To the liberiy of private judgment of con- ‘his efforts to detain her, nor could he be pre 
science, and of free communication of senti-||vailed upon to desist from following the cha. 
ment, every man has an equal right who is pos- !riot on the way. Ulysses, shocked at the des. 
sessed of a sound mind; nor can any circum-||perate situation of his father-in-law, and wes 
stance of rank, fortune, or abilities, entitie any ‘ried with his importunities, addressed his 
one to privileges in this respect which is not) wife /— You can best answer this request; 











common to all. PORTIUS, | it is yours to determine whether you will re. 

—<>——- jimaiy with your father at Sparta, or depart 

THE GENTLEMAN. ‘with your husband for Ithaca; you are mis. 

“ He is complete in manners and mind, litres} of the decision.” The beautiful Pene- 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman.” lope finding herself in this dilemma, blushed, 
Shakspeare. | 


‘and without making the least reply, drew her 

To the knight errant of the age of chivalry,'|veilover her face, thereby intimating a denial 
and the gallant loyalty of the Cavaliers, had lof hr father’s request, and sunk into the arms 
succeeded the title of ‘* Gentleman.” It is of htr husband. Icarius, very sensibly affect: 
difficult, precisely, to state what is generally ed py this behavior and being desirous of 
comprise‘l in ‘his denomination of character. |tranmitting it to posterity by the most dur: 
The perfect gentleman, orat least, the nearest ible nonument, consecrated a statue of mo- 
approach of perfection, is distinguished by |desty on the very spot where Penelope hud 
characteristics, of which I shall attempt a throyn the veil over face, that, after her, it 


; 
' 


sketch :—He is not great in the ordinary||migh be a universal symbol of delicacy with 
sense of the term—His attainments are rather the fiir sex. ‘ : 
numerous than lofty—He has more grace and), Pater oe 

beauty of mind than sublimity—The quality | POOR any CO eS 

in which he is most eminent is refined taste— | AFFECTIONATE PREACHING 

He is more accomplished than learned—His | AN EXTRACT. 

attainments, including all the exercises of the'| “ A preacher ought to speak to his av: 
age, consist more of the ornamental than of | dience is a father would talk to his children, 
the positively useful—He has too many refined with an affectionate tenderness. In the most 
avocations, to be eminent either in music orawful deninciations of the divine displeasure, 
the other refined arts—He is something, and |an air of qnaffected meekness should be pre 
avowedly but little of an amateur—He pos. |served, tht while, with unsparing fidelity, we 
sesses very polished manners ; a mingling of) declared the whole counsel of God, it may 
grace, ease and dignity—He is acquainted appear we are actuated by a genuine spirit of 
with the classics and the fashionable modern|jcompassion., A hard and unfeeling manner 0 
languages—He writes elegantly, and some- ‘denouncing the threatenings of the word 0 
times *‘ lisps in numbers,” but he is not am-|!God, is not only barbarous and inhuman, but 
bitious of the name of either poet or author) calculated, by inspiring disgust, to rob them 
—He is eminent in conversational brilliancy ; of all their eflicacy. If the awful part of our 
yet disclaims the profession of a wit, and the message, which may be styled the burden of 
wranglings of a disputant—His honor is as |the Lord, ever fall with due weight on ou! 
pure, though not as cold, “as the icicle of |hearers, it will be when it is delivered, with 4 
Dian’s temple,” and his bravery, if it has not |trembling hand and faltering lips ; and we may 
been proved, has at least never been question- ithen expect them to realize its solemn impor 
ed.—M‘ Dermott’s Beauties of Modern Litera-\tance, when they perceive that we ourselves 
ture. are ready to sink under it.” 
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LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

The following is 2 correct copy from the origi- 
nal, of a Love Letter, which was some time ago 
received by a lady now residing in the Borough 
of Wilmington. 

Friend—tI send these few lines to let the now 
that [ have an ardent desire to become acquainted 
with the since I last saw the i have offen thought 
of the the being at considerable distanee from the 
inew no more convenient way to let the now my 
thoughts concerning the than this it now being a 
time of thong bisness with farmers I hope the will 
excuse my riting and speling not being as much 
ust to it as at other times in the season dow with 
Doctor—Patient, your symptoms I must krow—} sincerity send an answer with du consideration as 

Strikes your pulse languid, quick or slow ?}/son as conveniant In riting this from thy Evar 





DIALOGUE—RECIPE FOR LOVE. 


Patient —O, thou of Eseulapian art, 
Thou searcher of the human heart, 
Thou learned Lord of Cranium, 
Ot Cerebellum, Cerebrum ; 
Thou master of the ossa all, 
From Caleis to Parietal ! 
Dear Dr. how can I destroy 
The little golden-arrow’d boy, 
Who, for ***, with a dart, 
Has raZed the ramparts of my heart ? 
O, Doctor tell, or, if you please, 
Infect her with the same disease. 











Is respiration short, or long ? \\well-wishar be the ansecr agrable or not I dont want 
And are your nerves relax’d or strong ? |\to flater the but perhaps me being awlmost a 
Or does the dire lumbago stray |stwanger to the the would wish to now a little 


Along the dorsal vertebre ? ‘jconeerning my sercomstances I oun a vallnable 
Tell me your pains, and, on my Oath, farm Joining iniville my buildings nearly new but 





Catharties and emeties both not Larg and Ulive thereon and am well at pre- 

I'll purchase, in the safest stores, jisent & family I hope this to find the and thy mo- 

To dose the reseals out of doors, ther so dont take any part off this as flattery for I 

Patient, I have a key that locks dont mean it so if the answer be incouging IT will 

The portal of Pandora’s box. |;come down as son 4s convenient if well on thy ae- 

: ‘count wether or no T think to be down before a 

Patient—Doctor, my pains } cannot tell— || grate while on other bissness This from thy friend 
My pulse, thank God, is very well; i| diane 

But there’s a certain nameless smart ‘| 6 month 30 1823 send an anser to iniville Post 

That lashes, tears, and burns my heart. | oes or other way to the same place this being the 

Doctor—Patient, your malady needs balm— | first that Evar Isent on the ocasion whether the 


Recipe, common sense, a drachm— | beleave me or not if so0 dont rite to expect me 

Indifference, an ounce or less— \down on the account of an rasa! t wish an anser 

The salt of sang-froid, Qudulum Ness— before I comes dow n I shant feel myself sud- 

Tincture of smiles, and grins enough— | disfied till I receive the anser the may Excuse the 

The oil of wisdom, quantum suff— /form of it and wheather agreeable or not keep it 

Abstain for Lore, for now of late as seeret as convenient latterly I seem to have a 

This medicine js nut of date, ‘wide Peraersmege ine to take a companion for term 

And, with smail trouble, time, and eare, |\o lite = ese last saw the the apearcd to me 
You'll convalesce, and gain the fair like a person sootable for me 

LEWNOE, || _ East malborroug Pensilvania — for 

| Wilmington Delaware State Left hand of market 

ee istnow if the Is ust to letters of the kind the may 

ENGLISH LADIES. ‘think it flattery from wat ive undistood but i am 

Mr. Carter, in one of his late letters from ||yong and never kept moch company and means 

London, speaks ot the English females in the||t° be eandid its not just as 1 would had it but CX- 

following terms : jeuse me this time 





“We met Lady Salisbury in her coach, with | pees te eel 
tw postillions and a brace of out-riders, all in’ A POPE’s BULL. 
livery. -She is said to be a second Diana Ver-|) When Urban the Fifth excommunicated the 


non in horsemanship, riding full speed, and) Visconti as the perpetual disturbers of Italy, 
leaping the most formidable barriers at stag-||the Pope’s declaration of war was conveyed 
hunts, in which she is particularly fond of||to Bernado Visconti by two Legates, in the 
participating. The English ladies generally |\shape of a Kull of Excommunication. Berna- 
ride on horse-back with boldness, dexterity |/do received it with apparent composure, and 
and gracefulness. ‘Their beaver hats exactly ||himself honoured the Legates by escorting 
resembling those of the other sex ; their high |them through Milan, as far as one of the 
collars and black cravats, tied before in the||bridges of that city. When they reached this 
style of a fashionable gentleman, with the ap-|/spot, he suddenly stopped, and turning to 
pendage of along whip, gives them some-| them, desired they would take their choice, 
what of a masculine appearance. whether they would eat or drink before they 

One of the causes, however, of rosy cheeks} |quitted him. The Legates were mute with 
and healthy complexion, may be found injsurprise at this abrupt address. ‘* Be assur- 
these equestrian exercises, and in the habit oftlec ,’ continued the tyrant, with tremendous 
walking much more than is Common in our|joaths, ‘that we do not separate before you 
country.”? have eaten or drank in such a manner as that 
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you shall have cause toremember me.” The||world can neither always amuse him, nor 4. 
sore me their eyes around them ; they | ways shield him from distress. There will be 
saw themselves encompassed by the guards’ many hours of vacuity and many of dejection, 
of the tyrant, and a hostile multitude—and | jn his life. Ifhe bea stranger to God and ty 
observed the river beneath them; and one of) Piety, how dreary will the gloom of solitude 
them at length answered, that “he would often prove? With what oppressive weight 
rather eat than ask for drink, when there was will sickness, disappointment, or old age fill 
so much water.”—“ Good,” returned Berna-|upon his spirits. But for those pensive pe. 
do, ‘* here then are the Bulls of Excmmeath oda the oithas man has a relief ieee 
cation which you have brought to me ; and I)/From the tiresome repetition of the commoy 
swear unto you that you shall not quit this|'varieties of life, or from the painful corrosion 
bridge before you have eaten in my presence of its cares and sorrows, piety transports hin 
the parchment on which they are written, the jinto a new region, and surrounds him there 
leaden reaps aie ap < them, — the silken with such objects, as are the most fitted to 
strings Dy which they hang. t was in vain cheer the dejection, to calm the tumults, and 
that the Legates earnestly protested aguinst|)io heal the wounds of his heart. If the world 
the outrage, in their double capacity as Am-|has been empty and delusive, it gladdens him 
bassadors and Priests. pclae apiged to||with the prospect of a higher and better or. 
make the strange trial of their digestion be-| der of things, about to arise. If men have 
fore the tyrant. been ungrateful and base it displays before 
2+ |him the faithfulness of that Supreme God, 

- je peat one person, bone Sterne, baad ag i sp other . fail, will never 
who interfered between man and wife either, forsake him. Let us consult our experience, 
. . i 2 
with safety or success. Upon a domestic pro|jand we shall find that the greatest sources 6! 
and con once between the parties, that was|inward joy, are the exercise of love directed 
rising even to blows, a friend of mine, Ww ho towards a deserving object, and the exercise 
happened to be by, hit the husband a stroke |/of hope terminating on some high and assured 
= his aie rey Sryings “ Be > he! ie joan’ Both — are supplied 7 piety: 
rute ;” and struck the woman at the same/and therefore we have no reason to be sur. 
time with his left, saying, ** Hold your tongue, prised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearts 
you vixen.” Then repeating his moral admo-|jof good men with a satisfaction not to be ex 
nitions and friendly buffets, with a “ Peace, pressed. To thee, O, piety! we owe the 
Lge nae ‘aus you termagant-— | ee: improvement of we Pgs and ~ 
ands off, you coward tetire, you virago” jof the enjoyment of our life. Thou art the 
——a fit of shame and laughing seized them )support of our virtue, and the rest of our 
both at the same time, at such extraordinary souls, in this turbulent world. Thou com- 
and impartial an umpirism; they shook hands/poseth the thoughts. Thou calmest the pas- 
immediately, and became good friends for thejsions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thy com. 














rest of their lives. munications, and thine only, are imparted to 
— +e ithe low, no less than to the high; to the 

THE INFLUENCE OF PIETY. | poor, as well as to the rich. 

“By Piety and Prayer seek the protection of the God of|| ee er 


Heaven.” 


RELIGION IN WOMAN, 


Whatever promotes and strengthens virtue;|| As in man, is not only “ of the operation of 
whatever calms and regulates the temper, is!/\God,” but the result of reflection, comparison 
a source of happiness. Piety produces thesc|jand choice, and consists in a cheerful and 
effects in a remarkable degree. It inspires||happy renunciation of all the heart holds dew, 
composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ;| for Jesus Christ, and of every opposing in 
weakens the painful, and cherishes the pleas-| terest for his kingdom and glory—and this is 
ing emotions; and, by these means, carries on jher distinguished excellence. Let the fear of 
the life of a pious man in a smooth and pla-||God, and the love of Jesus Christ, control her 
eid tenor. Besides exerting this hatitual in-|!domestic virtves ; let the humility, patience, 
fluence on the mind, picty opens a field of |ifaith, hope, charity and resignation, of the 
enjoyments, to which the vicious are entire |igospel, become interwoven with her personal 
strangers ; enjoyments the more valuable, as/jaccomplishments, and sweeten and gover 
they peculiarly belong to retirement, when|er conduct and how lovely is sucha woman! 
the world leaves us ; and to adversity, whenj),{t bas frequently been remarked, that pious 
it becomes our foe. These are the true sea-|;women are not only more numerous, but more 


i 
| 


sons for which every wise man would most|!pious, than pious men. How infinitely supe: 


wish to provide some hidden store of comtort.!rior are her charms to all the fascinations of 
For let him be placed in the most favourable {jbeauty, ali the splendor of external accom- 
situation which the human state admits, the|'plishment, and all the delicious joys of giddy 
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jissipation ! How invaluable does such a 
woman appear, adorned and dignified, not 
only by all that earth can give, but decked in 
the robes of that piety and loveliness which 
earth can neither give nor take away. 
—_— 
LUCINDA. 
“ Hers the mild lustre of the blooming morn ; 
And his the radiance of the risen day.” 

Lucinda Montville was the only child of an 
officer, fated to breathe his last on the field of 
battle. He fell gallantly at the head of his 
battalion, whilst repelling the invaders of 
struggling America during the Revolutionary 
war. Lucinda, when her father expired, a 
meritorious victim to the shrine of liberty, 
was the blooming child of thirteen summers, 
radiant im charms profusely lavished by the 
hands of nature. She resided with her father’s 
sister, and in fact had become her adopted 
daughter; her mother having exchanged the 
illusions of time, for the certainties of eternity, 
ere her child could comprehend the inestima- 
ble value of that heart feeling parent; Lucin- 
da, though young and inexperienced, was 
sufficiently rational to bewail most poignantly 
the decease of her father; but the grief of her 
young bosom was not of long durarion ; and, 
the ameliorating balm of time briefly gave her| 
worthy sorrow to oblivion. ‘The residence of 
Lucinda’s aunt was an elegant cottage on the 
eartern border of the river Delaware not far 
distant from the vicinity of Gloucester point ; 
it was a beautiful dwelling, fancifully decorat- 
ed with arbours of eglantine and wild roses, 
fragrant flowers both native and exotic, and 
seemed rather the little celestial Eden of a 
fairy family than the habitation of human be- 
ings. This cottage was now the property of 
Miss Martha Montville, the only surviving 
child of the once wealthy Sir Sidney Mont- 
ville, of Montville Abbey in England ; it had 
been purchased by the latter on his arrival in 
America a few years prior to the death of Lu- 
cinda’s father. Miss Martha was the decided- 
ly acknowledged enemy to the male part of 
the creation and pronounced them indiscrim- 
nately a false, beguiling race. To give fea- 
tures of plausibility to this general dislike it 
becomes necessary to record a few of the love 
misfortunes which occurred to this maiden 
lady; the which we hope will sufficiently 
atone for her general application of deceit to 
lords of the creation. The first love with 
which Miss Martha was inspired unconscious- 
ly took possession of her bosom on receiving 
an elaborate confession of attachment, with 
the usual quantity of vows and protestations 
intermixed, from a young physician, just es- 
caped from the trammels of study and osten- 
taciously displaying his diploma, as sufficient 
token of victory. He saw Miss Martha at a 


iple fortune, immediately felt the pain accom- 
|panying the loss of aheart. The Doctor was 
a person who drew his conclusions hastily, al- 
ways implicitly adhering to the old adage 
‘time and tide wait for no man ;’ he therefore 
no sooner determined to be in love than he 
penned the above mentioned epistle to the 
object of his emotions. It would be presump- 
tuous in me to attempt delineating the many 


|futterings which succeeded each other in the 


‘breast of Miss Martha, on receiving this writ- 
ten avowal ; let it suffice that the delicacy of 
her sensations was finally eclipsed by the 
violence of her regard; the Doctor was re- 
ceived in form as her suitor, and for some 
weeks addressed her with all the ardour 
(would that I could say sincerity) of first love. 
All things proceeded satisfactorily ; the day 
was appointed for the celebration of the nup- 
tials, but alas! in the interim the Doctor dis- 
covered his mistake concerning ample fortune, 
and the disconsolate Miss Martha, was com- 
pelled to bear all the horrors of a desertion, at 
the very moment hope had painted her con- 
nubial bliss in rainbow colours.—The second 
failure, which it becomes our unworthy lot to 
jrecord, was the trick of a yankey, in the guise 
of a missionary methodist, who suddenly be- 
came entangled in the webs of love, paid his 
devoirs to Miss Martha, and had so far suc- 
ceeded as to elicit her promise never to be 
another’s, but—(I scarce know whether to say 
happily or unhappily) cre his perfidious de- 
signs were accomplished it was discovered, 
the Rev. Mr. Y—— had forgotten to inform 
the devoted object of his falsity, he was alrea- 
dy shackled by the ties of Hymen, on this 
side the Atlantic. A third and even a fourth 
deception of a similar nature, occasioned a 
resolution in Miss Martha never to marry ; 
likewise causing that antipathy to the mascu- 
line gender which we before observed. With 
this lady dwelt the artless and interesting Lu- 
cinda; she was what may be called in the 
general acceptation of the term a fair beauty, 
with auburn hair, cerulean eyes, and transpa- 
rent complexion. Her natural disposition 
was of the most amiable character, yet at the 
lage of sixteen implicit adherance to, and belief 
‘in the opinion, of her adopted maternal dicta- 
tor, with the impressions frequent repetitions 
iof her aunt’s calamities occasioned, could noi 
ifail instilling inher susceptible bosom a re- 
pulsive feeling towards the primitive sex.— 








{ 





From this cause, may be dated her perfect 
‘unacquaintance with a single young gentle- 
‘man at that age, she always in her visits to 
her friends in Philadelphia evading any inti- 
‘macy with gentlemen and shunning as much 
as possible their company. This, however, 
did not render her less lovely to the eyes of 
'Wilfrid Stanhope, a youth a few years her 





ball and understanding she possessed an am- 


lsenior, with whose sister Lucinda had con- 
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tracted afriendship at music school. He for|nificence ; she threw herself down in its shade 
the first time beheld Lucinda whilst she was| and commenced reading aloud the story of 
paying a transient visit to his sister in the city 3} Palemon and Lavinia: the soft breeze of noon 
he immediately became enchanted with her, played among her auburn tresses, and wafte( 
beauty and gentle manners, and although his) them in unrestrained negligence over her aly. 
utmost endeavors were unavailing to engage) baster neck—the meek blue eye was suffused 
her in conversation, the impression her inno-| with drops of feeling as she heard her ow, 
cent countenance made upon his heart, with sweet voice echo with the exquisite descrip. 
the fascinating tremor of her melting blue} tion of Lavinia, and was lightened up with 
eyes, caused him a night of confused dreams,) the fire of enthusiasm as she pronounced wit) 
and a morning teeming with desires to be-) rapture Palemon’s noble conduct. On con. 
come further acquainted with the lovely Lu-cluding the story, she threw down the book 
cinda, as he rapturously styled her in his en- and pressing her hand upon her heart, ex. 
quiries of his sister. Wilfrid Stanhope was claimed, “and are there no Palemons now,” 
noble, generous, and intelligent, of an enthu-| closed her eyes and fell against the tree in 4 
siastic and quick temperament, yet strictly willing trance of thought—but at that momen 
honorable in all his.actions. On the morning’ Wilfrid, who at first had been an unwilling 
after beholding Lucinda, he inquired of) hearer of every word she spoke, and had been 
his sister who she was, where she resided,) drinking draughts of love with every sentence, 
&c. upon gaining which information, he sought, started from behind the bushes that screened 
his fowling tackle and proceeded on a gun- him and threw himself at Lucinda’s feet, ex. 
ning excursion. He gunned all the morning’ claiming: ‘* lovely Miss Montville, there yet 
within a mile of Lucinda’s residence ; in the) remain those whose love can equal Palemon’s’ 
afternoon he approached nearer the dwelling,||—which was followed by an avowal of ever. 
-and throwing himself carelessly upon a bank lasting affection, and a petition that she would 
within view of the house, thus pondered ;//not form a wrong opinion of his principles 
**tis strange that I should feel such an un-' from such a sudden confession, but test the 
common admiration for this young being! J truth of his affection by his future constancy. 
have scarcely spoken to her, and even then) Lucinda at first attempted to escape, but on 
she answered me coldly, although I thought! recognising Wilfrid, patiently awaited the 
there was something almost angelic, in the ‘conclusion of his harangue, whilst blushes dy- 
mild light of her soft eyes.—so young and un- ed with deepest crimson her interesting fe: 
acquainted with the giddy trammels of the! tures. Her mind was so completely confused 
world, yet I hate myself when recollecting at the abruptness of Wilfrid’s appearance, ani 
the glance which spoke her superior to flat- his impassioned avowal of love, just at the 
tery anc replied to my fulsome compliments.;moment too when her vivid fancy was en 
Well, I have always been the advocate of love!|tranced in an elysium of rapturous admiration 
at first sight, can it be possible that 1 am al-'at Palemon’s disinterested conduct, that all 
ready its victim ?—Qh, my poor romantic brain,' repulsive feelings were awhile forgotten, 3 
whither have you led me at last! My sister'she timidly glanced at the suppliant at he 
says, she is certain Miss Montville’s affections} feet. Her hesitation soon passed away when 
are perfectly free, because she has not one) with a sweetness of accent inimitably harmo- 
male acquaintance: this assuredly sounds |nious, she desired Mr. Stanhope to rise, aé- 
sweetly to my fancy—to have her all my own, \ding with irresistable naivette, accompanied 
unsoiled by any prior attachment; innocent|by a glance of playful penetration; The 
as nature formed her! blissfulidea! But let! gentlemen of the present age compliment 
me cease this raving, and ask for what pur-) very extravagantly 1 perceive, Mr. Stanhope, 
pose came I hither ?—'To behold Lucinda my! my ignorance of the proper style of reply will 
heart whispers; yet how shall 1 accomplish |{ hope, exonerate me from making a suitable 
my wishes—to venture to her aunt’s on so answer upon the present occasion.” 
slight an acquaintance would not advance me'} Indeed, Miss Montville,’”? responded Wi 
any in her estimation—no other measure ap-|'frid, “ you mistake my character, if you sup- 
pears to me, save that of remaining stationary||pose me one of those who deal in unmeaning 
upon this spot ; perhaps she may wander forth) flatteries, or hearUess adulation ; believe m 
to enjoy the afternoon breeze, then] may ap-'|when I assert 1 would deem myself unworthy 
parently meet her by accident; here then wil)''a moment’s consideration, did not my heat 
{ remain, with as many hopes and fears steal-|\deeply feel the emotions to which my lips 
ing over me as if 1 were under sentence of)igive utterance.” “Ah! Sir,” rejoined Lu 
death.’?? Tie had scarcely uttered the last!'cinda, “ it is indeed so very difficult to discr 
sentence, when he observed a female lightly ‘minate between sincerity and its opposite 
rip trom the house over the lawn with a book ‘characteristic in you gentlemen, that we silt: 
in ber hand; she swiftly ran to a large tree, ple females to evade the latter are compelle- 
around which a grape-vine clung in wild mag-!ito believe all males its partisans. T acquires’ 
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|your belief is too rigorous, there may be ex- 
ceptions, for surely hypocrisy never wore a 
;s none other more liberal and equally safe,||garb of such candour, and cannot kindle such 
we reasonably should follow this.” igusts of feeling ; I will believe no longer they 
“ Cruel Miss Montville,” exclaimed Wilfrid, ||are all deceivers !—But still is it not wise totry 
«your maxim is indeed severe ; are there no |the strength, the durability of his affection ? 
means by which you are willing to test the time will discover whether or not he is sin- 
sincerity of one who feels himself compelled |cere ; and to time I commit my hopes.’ — 
to acknowledge, there is but too much reason |With the last thought impressed upon her 
for vour fearful suspicions.” ‘mind she slumbered, and her dreams were as 
‘‘None, Sir, that I may devise,” she an- jdelicious as the virgin purity of a first, a mu- 
swered ; *£a task of that nature, it most be-|/tual love. 
fitsthe gentlemen to perform.” And would) Wilfrid when home, imparted the issue of 
you be willing amiable Miss Montville,” to |his gunning excursion to his sister, and re- 
sanction my addresses, should I demonstrate |quested the aid of her friendship in gaining 
to your satisfaction the sincerity of my motives, || the esteem of Miss Montville ; she gladly ac- 
and the purity of my regards,” cried the san- ceded to his wishes, confident in the virtue 
guine Wilfrid. A chaste blush was the only of her brother’s motives, and equally assured 
answer which he received to this question, of the intrinsic worth of the lovely Lucinda. 
which closed the conversation by bringing | The next visit Wilfrid paid the Montville’s 
them to the house. Wilfrid being invited in jhe was accompanied by his sister, who, whilst 
by Lucinda, they entered together, and were he strolled through the woods with his gun, 
received by Aunt Martha with manifest sur-|plead so effectually as to satisfy every doubt 
prise. An introduction to Wilfrid, as the jin Lucinda’s mind of the purity of Wilfrid’s 
brother of Miss Stanhope, lessened the evi- intentions, as wellas the fervency of his re- 
dent concern of Aunt Martha on perceiving |gard—on his return Lucinda received him 
Tucinda in company with a gentleman, yet |with a smile : he again assured her of his per- 
the utmost endeavors of Wilfrid were vain to|petual affection, and asked permission to lay 
engage her good opinions in his favor. The |his proposals before her Aunt. This, however, 
residue of the afternoon passed away without }was not granted until some weeks after, when 
furthering materially the acquaintance of the /at the repeated solicitations of both Wilfrid 
young couple, owing to Aunt Martha’s preju- jand his sister a gentle assent was drawn from 
dices, which ever and anon burst forth in ‘the blushing Lucinda.—Accordingly Wilfrid’s 
some malediction against the faithlessness of proposals were made before the searching’ 
man. The shades of evening were throwing |countenance of Aunt Martha, who after ma- 


sn its being a cruel doctrine to make the in- 
nocent suffer with the guilty, but when there 








a gloom over the hues of nature, when Wil-! 
frid rose to retire ; a slight invitation from 
Aunt Martha, with a smiling repetition of the 
same request, couched in modest language, | 
from Lucinda, imparted a thrill of exstacy to, 
his hopes, as he bid them farewell and return- 


turing her ideas, consented to give her con- 
sent if at the end of one year all parties were 
agreed. With this proposition which met 
the cordial approbation of Lucinda, Wilfrid, 
after vainly endeavoring to lessen the period 
of trial, acquiesced. It would be idle here to 





elhome. Immediately on his departure, Lu- |attempt repeating the doubts and fears, the 
cinda informed her Aunt of the confession of joys and sorrows of the lovers during this mo- 
affection he had made her, with the subse-jmentous year; itis enough to say, the long 
quent conversation that passed between them, |believed maxims of-Aunt Martha were entire- 
at the same time adding, she believed him ly annihilated ; Wilfrid remained faithful and 
free from deceit, as his sister had always ifully proved there yet remain some whose 
spoken of him with the kindest affection as {hearts are unsullied by the guile of deceit.— 
the best and kindest of brothers. Her Aunt) The lovers were united, and never did con- 
listened in silence until Lucinda concluded, jnubial felicity smile more benignantly upon 
then after solemnly cautioning her to beware jany family than that of the noble Wilfrid and 
that her affection was not-unconsciously engag- jhis lovely Lucinda. FREDERICK, 

ed by the warm panegyrics of the sister added | . 

to the beauty and ingenious reasoning of the | a i a 

brother, bid her recollect her own sad histo- | LOVE AND ITS EFFECTS. 

ry and left her to repose, Lucinda quickly) Love is like honesty, much talked of and 
retired to her pillow but not so soon to sleep; little understood : like common sense, valuable 
the image of the supplicating Wilfrid still|and scarce. Tie miser calls it a bad mortgage 
floated in her imagination ; she thought she |—the stock-jobber, a sinking fund—the doc- 
again heard his ardent confessions and saw)|tor, a hypochondria—the lawyer, a suit in 
his eye beaming with adoration. And could |chancery—a soldier, his parole of honor—and 
al this have been deceit,’ she pondered, |a sailor, the mariner’s compass. An English- 


Moe 


‘could this be falsehood! Nay, my Aunt,'/man in Jove, amuses himself with—the blue 
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devils : ask him a question, and Pll hold a 
thousand pounds to a ducat you feel insulted 
by his answer ; for instance— 


“‘ Fine morning, Mr. Bull ?” 
B. Yve seen thousands finer! 
*¢ How are you to-day, sir?” 
B. Don’t know—can’t tell! 
“ What ails you, friend John ?” 


B. What the devil business have you with 
my ailings ? 

An Irishman in love, (and who loves like 
him ?) gets merry with Jrishwomen, then ex-| 
claims, ‘‘ Och! Sheelah, Sheelah! my box of 
diamonds! my essence of cruelty! my pearl 
of pearls, and my flower of all flowers, except, 
the potatoe flower! Arrah, dear, why will) 
you shut your one eye against little Terrence, 
M’Gladdery ? Hav’n’t I got a gentale, commo-. 
dious, lofty, nate little mud edifice ? Hav’n’t I 

ot a cow, and a turf-stack to feed her with ?| 
Hav’n’t I got an empty flower garden, full of, 
potatoes? Och-an-ey! Och-an-ey ! ever since, 
you stole my heart, I feel it banging against, 
my ribs, just like the pendulum of a cuckoo 
clock! Sheelah, dear, widout you be mine, | 
poor Terrence will be after dying an ould! 
maid! By the powers of buttermilk, he’ll 
jus‘ go off like the snuff of a rushlight—so he) 
will ! | 

A Scotchman in love, taks a pickle 0’ 
sneeshin, frae his mull, an’ whyles claws his| 
elbows when it disna yuk. ‘*‘Hech, Donald, | 
man! what i’ the muckle deil’s name’s come 
ow’r ye noo? Frye, fye! dinna let Maggy 
M’Cree’s pawky ec’n thirl ye through? Ruise 
ye !—ruise ye, chiel!” ©, Sawney, Sawney! 
len’ me ye’r lug a wee bit, my discreet frien’, 
and keep a secret. It’s no her twa gim’let 
ee’n, or her painted face, U’'m courtin’: it’s her 
siller! her siller! her siller! 


A Welchman in love, looks as silly as the 
goats on his mountains—refuses leek porridge 


| 





and toasted cheese—thus proving the power'| 


of the blind archer to be the same in every 

country. ‘* Poor Shenkin ap Morgan ap 

Shones, pe ferry pad—hur heart go pit-a-pat, 

all tay ! 

Hur cannot work! Hur cannot play! 

Hur cannot sleep! Hur can’t pe gay! 

© luf hur, do, Winifred! luf hur as your life, 

And Shenkin and Winifred soon will be man 
and wife.” 


A Dutchman in love, is cold as a confec- 
tioner’s ice-house, and a Spaniard as hot as a 
grill’d devil : a Lawyer in Love, pleads away 
his soul, and a love-sick Doctor physics away 


MOTHERS. 
The following passage is from Buckminster, 
‘If any thing in life deserves to be consider. 
ed as at once the exquisite bliss, and pre-eni. 
nent duty of a mother, it is this,—to watch 
the dawning disposition and capacity of a fy. 
vorite child ; to discover the earliest buds of 
thought ; to feed with useful truths the ingui. 
sitiveness of a young and curious mind ; to di. 
irect the eyes, yet unsullied with the waters of 
contrition, to a bounteous benefactor ; to lift 
the little hand, yet unstained with vice, in 
prayer totheir Father who is in heaven. But 
so itis. The child, as soon as it is released 
from the bondage of the nurse, and needs no 
longer a careful eye to look after its steps, and 
guard it from external injury, is too often sur. 
rendered to instructors, some of whom are 
employed to polish the surface of the charac. 
ter, and regulate the motions of the limbs, 
others to furnish the memory, and accomplish 
the imagination, while religion gets admission 
as she can, sometimes in aid of authority, and 
sometimes in a Saturday’s task, or a Sunday's 
peculiarity, but how rarely as a sentiment.— 
Their little hearts are made to flutter with 
vanity, encouraged to pant with emulation, 
persuaded to contract with parsimony, allow- 
ed to glow with revenge, or reduced to abso- 
lute numbness by worldliness and cares, before 
they have ever felt a sentiment of devotion, 
or beat with a pulsation of sorrow for an of- 
fence, or gratitude for a benefit, in the pre: 
sence of God. Believe me mothers, you have 
no right to expect, that the sense of religion 
will be infused by the labors of others. 
When parents have ceased to be teachers, 
religion has ceased to be taught.’ 


= 





} 


_————_——- 


RICHARD COUR DE LION. 

In 1190, Richard joined the crusade with 
Philip Augustus of France, but a division 
taking place between the two princes, the 
latter returned to Europe. Richard remained 
in the east, where he displayed uncommon 
valour against Saladin, whom he defeated 
near Czsarea, and having made a truce, em: 
barked ima vessel which was wrecked on the 
‘coast of Italy. He then travelled in disguise 
through part of Germany, but being discover- 
ed by Leopold, Duke of Austria, he was made 
prisoner, and sent to the Emperor Henry Il. 
who kept him confined ina castle for some 
time, until discovered by his minstrel}, in the 
manner here related by an ancient writer 
(1628) whose diction is so exceedingly sweet 
that it were a pity to modernize it. 

‘“‘ The Englishmen were more than a whole 








his soul—by the bye, a doctor must be sick 
indeed, when he takes his own physic; a 
Musician in love, fiddles away his soul, and a 
Poet rhymes away his senses, 


yeare without hearing any tydings of thei 

king, or in what place he wys kept prisoner. 
{He had trained up in his court a rimer or mil 
Wstrell, called Blondell de Nesle: who (saith 
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an ancient MS, at Old Poesies, written about|'study. In the course of one of his lectures, 
those very times, and an ancient MS. French) the learned professor, seizing a bucket of wa- 
Chronicle) being so long without the sight of||ter, swung it round his head at arm’s length: 
his lord, his life seemed wearisome to him,}the impulse with which he threw the vessel 
and he became confounded with melancholy. | from him—being a centrifugal force—the re- 
Knowne it was that he came backe from the|'tention of his arm operating as a centripetal 
Holy Land, but none could tell in what coun-| power, and the bucket, which was a substitute 
try he arrived. for the earth, describing a circular orbit round 

Whereupon this Blondel, resolving to make about the globular head and ruby visage of 
search for him in many countries, but he would) Professer Von Poddingcoft, which formed no 
hear some news of him; after expence of di-) bad representation of the sun. All of these 
vers days in travaile, he came to a towne (by) particulars were duly explained to the class of 
good hap) neere to the castell where his mais-| gaping students around him. He apprised 
ter king Richard was kept. Of his host he)them, moreover, that the same principal of 
demanded to whom the castell appertained, | gravitation, which retained the water in the 
and the host told him that it belonged tu the| bucket, restrains the ocean from fiying the 
duke of Austria. Then he enquired whether earth in its rapid revolutions ; and he farther 
there were any prisoners therein detained or informed them, that should the motion of the 
no: for alwayes he made such secret ques-|earth be suddenly checked, it would incon- 
tionings wheresoever he came. And the hoste |tinently fall into the sun, through the centri- 
gave answer, there was one only prisoner, petal force of gravitation ;—a most ruinous 
but he knew not what he was, and yet he had event to his planet, and one which would also 
bin detained there more then the space of a obscure, though it most probably would not 
yeare. When Blondel heard this, he wrought extinguish the solar luminary. An unlucky 
such meanes that he became acquainted with stripling, one of those vagrant geniuses, who 
them of the castell, as minstrels doe easily win) seem sent into the world merely to annoy wor- 
acquaintance any where: but see the king he| thy men of the pudding-head order, desirous 
could not, neither understand that it was he.'of ascertaining the correctness of the experi- 
One day he sat directly before a window of| ment, suddenly arrested the arm of the pro- 
the castell where king Richard was kept pri- fessor, just at the moment that the bucket was 
soner, and began to sing a song in French,|in its zenith, which immediately descended 
which king Richard and Blondel had sometime) with astonishing prgcision upon the philuso- 
composed together. When king Richard \phical head of the instructor of youth. A hol- 





heard the song, he knew that it was Blondel 
that sung it; and when Blondel paused at 
halfe of the song, the king began the other 
halfe and completed it. Thus Bondel won 
knowledge of the king his maister, and re- 
turning home into England, made the barons 
of the countrie acquainted where the king 
was.” 

This happened about the year 1185, he was 
at length ransomed by his subjects, and in a 
war after wards with Philip, he invaded France, 
and in besieging the castle of Chalons, was 
killed by an arrow in the forty second year of 
his age. Under Richard, the minstrel art ac- 
quired additional.splendour: he was not only 
the great hero.of chivalry but the patron of 
poets and minstrels. He was himself of their 
number, and some of his poems are stil! ex- 
tant, 

— 


PHILOSOPHICAL EXPERIMENT. 


Professor Von Poddingcoft (or pudding- 
head, as the name may be rendered in Eng- 


low sound, and a red-hot hiss, attended the 
‘contact; but the theory was in the amplest 
manner illustrated, for the unfortunate bucket 
iperished in the conflict, but the b'azing coun- 
tenance of Professor Von Poddingcoft emerg- 
led from amidst the waters, glowing fiercer 
than ever with unutterable indignation, where- 
‘by the students were marvellously edified, 
and departed considerably wiser than before. 
ti 


WILLIAM PENN. 


The following is perhaps the most elegant 
and highly finished eulogium which has been 
pronounced upon aman in whose praise al- 
most all menunite. May we be permitted to 
add, that it is as true as it is eloquent. 

“ William Penn stands the first among the 
law-givers whose names and deeds are record- 
ed in history. Shall we compare with him 
Lycurgus, Solon, Romulus, those founders of 
military commonwealths, who organized their 
citizens in dreadful array against the rest of 
their species, taught them to consider their 


Jish,) was iong celebrated in the university of|fellow men as barbarians, and themselves as 


Leyden, for profound gravity of deportment, 


alone worthy to rule over the earth? What 


and a talent at going to sleep in the midst of|/benefit did mankind derive from their boasted 


examinations, to the infinite reliefof his hope- 
ful students, who thereby worked their way 


institutions? Interrogate the shades of those 
who fell in the mighty contests between 














through college with great ease and little 


Athens and Lacedemon, between Carthage 
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and Rome, and between Rome and the rest/ 
of the universe. But see William Penn, with) 
weaponless hands, sitting down peaceably with 
his followers in the midst of savage nations, 
whose only occupation was shedding the blood! 
of their fellow men, disarming them by his) 
justice, and teaching them, for the first time, | 
to view a stranger without distrust. See them!) 
bury their tomahawks in his presence, so deep, 
that man shall never find them again. See! 
them under the shade of the thick groves of| 
. | 

Coaquannuck, extend the bright chain of, 
friendship, and solemnly promise to preserve! 
it as long as the sun and moon shall endure. | 
See him then with his companions on the sole) 
basis of religion, morality and universal love, | 
adopting as the fundamental maxims of his 
government the rule handed down to us, 
from Heaven, ‘‘ Glory to God on high, and on. 
earth peace and good will to all men.” | 
| 





ie 


a 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


That the crimes of the French Revolution were! 
mainly to be attributed to the infidel and the ir-| 


religious opinions whieh had been industriously|| , 
‘confused harmony. The buxom lad sung a 


propagated by Voltaire, and other writers of the 
same school, is now a matter of history. It were! 
in vain to attempt to trace to the pure love of ci- 
vil liberty, the unheard of eruclties and massacres 
which are committed under her name. ‘These! 
ean Only be referred to the deistical and atheisti-| 
eal notions, which denied the Revelation, set up 
the goddess of Reason as the idol of popular wor-, 
ship, declared Death an everlasting sleep, and) 
stripped man at once of immortality and future’ 
accountability. 

It will be remembered, that in 1792, when the! 


less by his learning and talents, than by his licen- 
iousuess, vet sprightly sallies, at the expense of 
every thing sacred. But now, even the facetious 
Monsieur A, was mute. All was silence and dis. 
mir, At length, Mademoiselle C. a young lady 
celebrated at Court for her personal charms and 
‘oneral amiableness of character—who had been 
seduced from the religious principles which at an 
earlier age had been too faintly impressed on her 
mind, advaneing towards Monsieur A. and throw- 
ing herseif on the floor, exclaimed witha piercing 
shriek, © Gh ! give me back my God!” The com- 
pany immediately dispersed, 

What a theme is here for meditation ! 

—_—_—: 
A FRAGMENT. 

The sun arose on afine morning in June, in 
all his beauty and glory ; the pearly drops 
that hung on the spires of the meadows, 
shrunk away at his approach, the cattle on 
the mountains rose and stretched themselves 
in gladness, and regaled themselves on the 





te? . . 
rich verdure moistened by the morning dew ; 


ithe lark soared high in the air, and sounded 


| . . . 
‘her shrill matin song, and the less vocal birds 


awaked by the sound, joined in a sort of 


merry song as he hastened to the field ; and the 
lrosy-cheeked lass, as she sat by the window, 
looked out upon the beautiful morning, and 
painted it on her cheek with a smile. Ah! 
beautiful, said I, is Nature. But at evening a 
different scene was presented: a small cloud 
appeared in the west, which kept rising and 
swelling ; the vivid lightnings began to streak 


ijacross his breast, and the distant thunder 


seemed the foreboder of the tempest ; as it ap- 





approach of the Prussians had spread the alarm in 


‘proached the zenith, the winds arose, and 


Paris, a meeting of the populace was called by |with a sudden crash tore the huge boughs 
Robespierre, Danton, Marat, and others ol the from the oak, mighty son of the forest; the 
pasa rags ya _ atrocious character, In the) beasts of the field looked astonished, and man 
"*h. Vv . a7" } ‘€ wo r « ece > . al ‘ 

mamp de Mars. Here it was cesolved, that “the |wazed in amazement. The rain poured down 


domestic foes of the nation ought to be destroyed |! . . : 
wes eee S . 3 2 ~i1in floods; th rea} 3 s -d to inflame 
before its foreign ewemies were attacked.” {| 3 the lightnings seemed te 


Accordingly, parties of armed men, infuriate| the whole atmosphere, and joined with the 
and thirsty for blood, proceeded to the prisons,||"™!8ty roaring of the wind, and the crashing 
where the non-juring clergy, the Swiss officersand) of the thunder, seemed to say that ‘all was 
other prisoners, confined since the 10th of August’ lost.” Terrible, said I, art thou, O God of 
were in custody. They were take. out, one by || Nature. 

one, and, after a kind of mock trial, some few be-' 
ing acquitted, the rest were murdered. The mas- - bese es Ba 
sacre lasted for two days, and more than 1000 per-. GERMAN CEMETERIES. 

sons were put to death. Among these was the! Beyond Frankfort, on the great road to 
beautiful and accomplished Princess Lambaile.|Breslau, there is almost as little to interest 
She was taken from her bed, and carried before||the eye as before ; the Oder is left to the right 
this bloody tribunal, massacred, and her head jand the verdure which clothes its banks is the 
carried by the populace to the Temple,tobe scen jonly beauty that nature wears. A solitary 
by Ae Seay Ferns ere tee 2) ig al ijenclosure, ‘on the summit of a small rising 

we 2 evenin >second day whieh)|..., ane Pye os 

had witnessed this dreaiful carnage, that ‘a num-||°) ound, turned out to be a Jewish burying 


: lp]: as =) v in ite situation. : rlect- 
ber of Royalists, male and female, sought an asy-||Diace, as lonely in its situation, and as neglec 


—_—— 





lum in a mansion, once the scene of revelry und ||ed m its appearance, as can well be imagined. 
gaiety—now of sadness and terrer. There were |!" so dreary a scene, these habitations of the 
assembled many of the soidisant philosophers, |de¢2d look doubly dreary. The inscriptions 
and many who had been deluded by them. Among)/were all in Hebrew, and the stones were over- 
the former, was Monsicur A***, distinguished not}|grown with coarse rank grass. The Christian 
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cemeteries, on the contrary, in this part of no real benefit, and is a real burden, it would 
Germany, are kept with great neatness.— seem a clear inference that it ought to be dis- 
Every grave is, in general a flower bed. [I couraged. If there be any who fear that they 
walked out one morning to the great cemetery shall be too soon forgotten, among men, when 
of Berlin, to visit the tomb of Klaproth, which they are gone, let them be reminded that it 
is merely a cross, and announces nothing but) depends upon themselves, not upon the habili- 
hisname andage. Close by, an elderly look- ments of their friends; upon their character, 
ing woman, in decent mourning, was watering not upon their obsequies, whether they shall 
flowers with which she had planted the grave be remembered. ‘*The memorial of virtue,” 
of an only daughter (as the sexton afterwards saith the wisdom of Solomon, “ is immortal. 
told me,) who had been interred the preced-, When it is present, men take example of it ; 
ing week. The grave formed nearly a square ‘and when it is gone, they desire it ; it weareth 
of about five feet. It was divided into little a crown and triumpheth forever.” 

beds, all crossed, kept with great care, andl —+e— 

adorned with the simplest flowers. Ever- EARLY REFLECTION. 

greens, intermixed with daisies, were ranged| If the habits of serious reflection are not 
round with borders ; little clumps of violet acquired in youth, it is almost impossible to 
and forget-me-not were scattered in the inte- || attain them in middle life. No one need fear 
rior, and in the centre a solitary lily hung that seriousness can lead man to unhappiness 
down its languishing blossom. The broken- or that it will cloud the sunshine of decent 
hearted mother had just watered it, and tied ‘cheerfulness. True wit is somewhat allied to 
it to a small stick to secure it against the melancholy, as the brightest rays of the sun 
wind; at her side lay the weeds which she jare shot down to this nether world from be- 
had rooted out. She went round the whole ‘tween the gloom of thunder clouds. If a sin- 
spot again and again, anxiously pulling up (ele hour in the four and twenty may some- 
every blade of grass—then gazed for a few |times be devoted to serious reflections, it 


seconds on the grave—walked towards the | would pay the individual with greater interest 








— 


gate, and hurried out of the church-yard. \than all the stock jobbing concerns in this 
—— jcountry, or on the London exchange. Early 
MOURNING APPAREL. \reflectton is a very important thing. On it 


a . imay d eque appi 
It is not easy to enter freely on the discus- | jou he wale of thie wee. Can eee 
sion of topics on which the feelings of a large | fy ae wae rene rine 

vart of the community are strongly pre-en-!/° youth is the May-time of human character, 
Avie ou tend ane sagecetion of mistake!" if we do not then plant the seeds of fu- 
gaged ; or to mi Sse , stake) ture use ss can We expe - 
cr impropriety in those customs, which: their .4'Of public esteem and private atfecton> 
feelings have hallowed. The custom of wear- | I ste y 


ing mourning apparel is one of this nature.— || parses othe 

In any suggestions against its expediency it, CREDULITY. a 

is necessary therefore to bespeak the reader’s| | One of those gentry who get their living by 
candour and indulgence. | their wits, lately arrived at a town in England, 


The principal objections against the custom and advertised a bill of performances by five 
of wearing mourning apparel, are, that it is) Arabian conjurors, among which was the fol- 
useless, inconvenient and expensive. For,| owing: ‘* They are all brothers by the same 
what use does itserve? To remind me I am//father; their names Muley, Benassar, Abdal- 
in affliction ? 1 do not need any such memen- lab, Mustapha, and Suckee. At the conclu- 
to. To point me out to others as a mourner? Sion of their never-yet-equalied feats of slight 
1 do not wish to be so pointed out. Shall the of hand, legerdemain, &c. they will take cach 
sable garb be adopted then because it is grate-, 8 lighted torch in either hand, when lo! in- 
ful to my feelings, because it is a_kind of so- credible to relate! Suckee, with the burning 
lace to me? I can gain no consolation from it.) torches, will jump clean down Mustapha’s 

If then, the custom is useless, it is still more |throat, who, in an instant, with equal dexteri- 
objectionable, on account of the inconveni-||ty, will jump down the throat of Abdallah ; 
ence and expense. It is inconvenient, because) then Abdallah will jump down that of Benas- 
it throws the care of purchasing and making sar; and Benassar down his brother Muley’s, 
clothes, upon a family, at the very moment, | Who, lastly, notwithstanding he is incumbered 
when on every account it most needs seclu-| with his four brothers, and eight torches, will 
sion and quietness ; when, worn out with care||throw a flip flap summerset down his own 
and watching and sorrow, it needs retirement,throat, and leaye the audience i total dark- 
and relief, ‘Tht the expense presses heavily||ness!! ad 
upon the poor, isa matter very well known, The house was crowded to overflowing, but, 
and I belicve generally regretted. If, then, unfortunately for the audience, the conjurors, 
‘here is a custom in the commnanity, which is/after getting the money in their pockets, jump- 
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ed down their own throats before the perform-| 
ance began, and were never seen afterwards ;| 


one item’only of the biil being exhibited— 


| 


that of leaving their dupes completely in the 


dark. 


————> + Ga 


SMELLING AND TASTING. 

If a person be hood-winked effectually, he 
will, with difficulty, if at all, recognize the 
difference between rum, gin and brandy ; but 
if, besides having his eyes bound up, the nos- 
trile are Closed by pressure of the fingers, all 
distinction in flavour between these very dis- 
similar spirits will be confounded. To exhi- 
bit this phenomenon ina more effectual man- 
ner, the three glasses of spirits ought to be 
presented successively to the person upon 


whom the experiment is to be made, who! 


ought to sip of each before he is called upon 
to decide upon them singly ; then put him to 
the proof by giving him the glasses over again, 
and he will be found so entirely at fault, that 
if he make the experiment a dozen times, he 


will, in all probability, not pronounce correct-. , 
' P Advent | ‘To Rule the Roast.’—is to govern, manage, 


ly above three or four times, and that will be 
purely accidental. 


—2 +e 


SINGULAR CUSTOM. 
The southern part of Devon, Eng. is remark- 


able forits excellent cider. For the purpose of. 
insuring a good fruit harvest, the following 


custom is almost universally kept up in that 


part of the country. On the eve of the Epi- 


phany, the farmer attended by his workmen, 
with a large jug of cider, repairsto the orchard, 


{ 


| 





| 
| 


yea, to the dead. But will it not live with 
the living? no. Why? detraction will not 
suffer it; therefore, ’ll none of it. Honor is 
a mere scutcheon ; and so ends my catechism, 


||—Shakspeare. 


———-> + oe 


HAUNTED HOUSES. 

The notion of houses haunted by the tron. 
bled spirits of their former tenants, is very an. 
cient. Suetonius informs us that the house 
in which the emperor Caligula died was haunt. 
ed after his decease. Pliny mentions a house 
at Athens which no one durst inhabit, it was 
so troubled with spirits. Augustine knew 
such a house near Hippo. It would be an 
endless task to cite modern testimonies. Lu. 
ther’s credulity is well known. All this may 
be true with a little alteration. When it is 
said by an old author that a house is haunt. 
ed with spirits, for spirits we ought always to 
read rats, 


—2 +a 


ORIGIN OF PHRASES. 





or preside over ; Johnson observes, that it was 
originally written Roist, which signified a tu. 
‘mult, and then implied to direct the rabbke.— 
Bradey’s Varieties uf Lit. 

‘ To bear the Bell’—is to surpass others, or 


|to be the first in merit ; alluding to the wether, 


who wears a bell, and is followed by the flock; 
or the first pack-horse of a drove, who has 
bells on his collar.— Brady. 

‘Piping Hot’—This expression is taken 
ifrom the custom of a baker’s blowing his pipe 





and encircling one of the best bearing trees, or horn in villages to let the people know bis 


they drink the following toast three several! 


times :— 


Here’s to thee, old apple tree; 
Whence thou may’st bud~—whence thou may’st blow ; 
And whence thou may’st bear apples enow! 
Hats full! caps full! bushel. bushel, sacks full! 
And my pockets full too! Huzza! huzza! 


they neglect this ancient custom, be the wea- 
ther what it may, the trees will bear no ap- 
ples that year. 


—— + eo 


FALSTAFF’S SOLILOQUY ON HONOR. 

Owe Heaven a death ! 
and I would be loth to pay him before his 
day. 





| 


‘bread was just drawn, and eonsequently ‘ hot’ 
: 
and light.—Brady. 

‘Under the Rose’—that is, privately or se- 
cretly. The rose was, it is said, sacred to 
'Harpocrates, the God of Silence, and there- 
fore frequently placed on the ceilings of rooms 


| Saat t “att a 
Some are so superstitious as to believe, that if cestined for the receiving of guests, and im 


plying, that whatever was transacted there 
should not be made public.— Brady. 

‘ To come in pudding-time’—that is, by din- 
jner time, or time to begin dinner, pudding be- 


jing the first dish that was served up.— Brady. 





‘A Welsh Rabbit’?—Bread and cheese toast: 


*Tis not due yet ;/\ed; that is, ‘a Welsh rare bit’— Brady. 


Pettifogger—a little dirty attorney, &c. Itis 


What need I be so forward with him derived from the French words, Petit vogue, 


that calls not on me ?—Well, ’tis no matter, of small credit, or little reputative.—Brady. 


But how if honor prick 
Can 


honor pricks me on. 
me off when I come on? how then? 


honor set a leg? no: or an arm? no: or 
Honor 
What is 


take away the grief of a wound? no. 
hath no skill in surgery, then? no. 

honor? a word, What is that word honor? 
air, atrim reckoning. Who hath it? he that 
died s Wednesday. Doth he feel it? no.— 
Voth he hear it? no. 


Is it insemsible then?! 


| 
| 
| 





Un ee 


LIFE. 


Between two worlds, life hovers like a star, 

*T wixt night and morn, upon the horizon’s verge, 
How little do we know that which we are | 

How less what we may be ! the eternal surge 

Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Off bubbles ; as they burst, new immerge, 

Lash’d from the foam of age: ; while the graves 
Of empires heave but like some passing waves. 
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BEETHOVEN. 

The following particulars concerning this 
great musician, are from the journal of a late 
traveller in Germany. 

His person is described as filthy, and his 
manners as bearish. 

At ingenium ingens 
Inculto latet hoc sub corpore. 

He is very deaf, and therefore has always a 
small paper book with him; and what conyer- 
sation takes place is carried onin writing. In 
this, too, he instantly puts down any musical 
idea which strikes him. These notes would 
be utterly unintelligible even to another mu- 











Se 


jing to observe how the music of the man’s 


soul passed over his countenance. He seems 
to feel the bold, the commanding, and the 
impetuous, more than what is soothing and 
gentle. The muscles of the face swell, and 
its veins start out; the wild eye rolls doubly 
wild; the mouth quivers: and Beethoven 
looks like a wizard overpowered by the de- 
mon whom he himself has called up. 
2 mp 
HIGHLAND DRESS. 

“* Ascending the hill to the gate of Sterling 
Castle, a soldier in a Highland dress made his 
appearance, and offered his service as a guide. 








sician, for they have thus no comparative va- 
lue, he alone has in his mind the thread, by 


‘His kelt of checked plaid, and naked knees, 
and bonnet or cap covered with a profusion of 


which he brings out this labyrinth of dots and) black plumes, that nodded at every step, seem} 
circles the richest and most astonishing har-||ed to carry me back in imagination to the 


monies. the moment he is seated at his piano, | 


olden time,’ when thisdress was the common 


he is evidently unconscious that there is any) costume, and when Scottish kings held their 
thing in existence but himself and his instru-||royal courts within the walls of this old fortress. 
ment ; and consideriug how very deaf he is, ||It contributes very much to the effect produc- 
it seems impossible that he should hear all he} ed by viewing an ancient castle, the gray and 


plays. Accordingly, when playing very piano,| 
he often dees not bring outa single note.—| 
He hears it himself in the “ mind’s ear ;’’} 
while the eye, and the almost imperceptible 
motion of his fingers, show that be is follow- 
ing out the strain in his own soul, through all 
its flying gradations, though the mstrument is 
actually as dumb as the musician is deaf. I 
fF have heard him play ; but to bring him so far} 
required some management, so great was his 
horror of being any thing like exhibited.— 
Had he been plainly asked to do the company 
that favour, he would have flatly refused. He 
had to be cheated into it; every person left 
the room except Beethoven and the master of 
the house, one of his most intimate acquaint- 
ance. These two carried on a conversation 
in their paper book about bank-stock. ‘The 
gentleman, as if by chance struck tiie keys of! 
the open piano, beside which they were sit- 
ting ; gradually began to run over one of Bee- 
thoven’s own compositions, made a thousand 
errors, and speedily blundered one passage 
so thoroughly that the composer condescend- 
ed to stretch out his hand and put him right, 
It was enough: the hand was on the piano; 
his companion left him on some pretext, and 
joined the rest of the company, who, in the 
next room, from which they could see and 
hear every thing, were patiently waiting the 
issue of this tiresome conjuration. Beetho- 
ven, left alone, seated himself at the piano.— 
At first he only struck now and then a few 
hurried and interrupted notes, as if afraid of 
being detected in a crime; but gradually he 
forgot every thing else, and ran on during 
half an hour, in a phantasy, in astyle extreme- 
ly varied, and marked above all by the most 
abrupt transition, The amateurs were enrap- 


mossy walls of which are crumbled by the 
storms that have beat upon them for ages, to 
‘see at the same time the very sentine! on his 
post in the same costume as worn by his pre- 
decessor who ‘ walked his weary round? in for- 
mer times. ‘The existence of this costume 
among the Highlanders of itself naturally leads 
‘the moralizing visitor into reflectionsupon the 
strange mutability of, time, that has spared 
what in most nations is considered as of mere 
ephemeral existence—the fashion of dress, to 
survive in this country as the only monument 
of its proud conquerors, even after that nation 
once styled the mistress of the world, had 
ceased to exist. The cold hills of Scotland, 
contain the only remnant of the Roman cos- 
tume, while the only vestige of the Latin 
tongue is found amon-s the remote wilds of 
Poland. The appearaice of the bare knee, 
and of the dress génerally, is not unbecoming. 
The soldiers wash their knees that are expos- 
ed to view as regularly as they do their faces 
every morning.” 
— 

The Seneca Farmer furnishes extracts from 
the ** New York Packet, and the American 
Advertiser,” a small demi newspaper, printed 
at Fishkill, by Samuel Loudon, during the 
Revolution. The number dated Nov. 1, 1781, 
contains the first news of the capture of Corn- 
wallis. This great event, so important to the 
country, and so cheering in that day to those 
who loved it, was announced in large letters 
across the page, immediately under the head 
of the paper, enclosed in a border of flowers, 
in the following laconic terms : 

**BE IT REMEMBERED, 

‘‘ That on the 27th day of October, 1781, 

Lieutenant General CORNWALLIS, with 





tured ; to the uninitiated it was morc interest- 





aboye five thoysand British troops, surrender- 
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ed themselves prisoners of war to his Excel- 


lency Gen. GEORGE WASHINGTON, com- 


mander.in-chief of the allied forces of France 
and America. 
LAUS DE)!” 
The following rather humorous article, co- 
pied into the opposite side of the sheet, from 


the “ Pennsylvania Freeman’s Jourial,”’ shows 


the spirit of the times: 


«© A watchman of this city, after having) 
conducted the express rider to the door of his) 


Excellency the President of Congress, on 
Monday morning last, the honest old German 
continued his functions calling out, *£ Basht 
dree o’—glock, and Gorn—wal—lis ish da— 
ken?” 





SELECTIONS 
OF WIT, HUMOUR, SENTIMENT, &C. 








nao ame 


\who spoke after tie Bishop, and always spoke 
ina passion, desired the House to remark, 
'** that one of the Right Reverend had set him. 
self forth as a prophet ; but, for his part, he 
did not know what prophet to liken him to, 
iunless to that furious prophet Balaam, who 
‘was reproved by his own ass.” The Bishop, 
lina reply, with great wit and calmness, ex. 
posed this rude attack, concluding thus :— 
i** Since the noble Lord hath discovered jn 


‘our manners such a similitude, I am well con. 


‘tent to be compared to the prophet Balaam: 


|| but, my Lords, Lam at a loss to make out the 


other part of the parallel: Tam sure I have 
ibeen reproved by nobody but his Lordship,” 


== 


The Priest of the village told a man who lost his 
wife the day before, that he must have Patience,” 
land reecived this reply, “ Sir, 1 have been trying 





ther, but she wont consent.” 








A certain Surgeon Dentist was called upon by 
a person of Breat pageant pate rsees for his} When Algernon Sydney placed hia head e 
assistance to dislodge a tooth, which had begun to) mee ed : : ssi 
raise a mutiny among his nerves. The patient|| the block, the RAECRONRS asked him (as eis 
being seated on the floor, so as to accom modate||the custom in such cases, ) w hether he should 
his length to that of the doctor, began to open his|Tise again?—-The intrepid patriot replied, 
head, nearly in manner and form of an old fash-||* Not till the general resurrection ; strike 
ioned fall-back chaise ; and the astonished opera-|/on.” 
tor, who stood before him, fearing there might be!! 
a seeond edition of Jonah, exclaimed with terror}! 


& see || When Edward the Confessor had entered 
in his countenance, ‘‘ you need not extend your} 


jaws any further, for [intend to stand on the out-!| England from Normandy, to recover the king- 
See ele © aecteeot the tooth.” \dom, and was ready to give the Danes battle, 
| one of the captains assured him of victory, 
— | adding, we will not leave one Dane alive.”— 
*< How ean you, my dear, prefer punch to wine.”|\ To which Edward replied, ** God forbid that 
* Because, my dear, tis so like matrimony such De ee ee pester wsdl 
SCRUM iinet of enncelte dinatiiies + _\\the Kingdom should be recovered for me, 
pe De componne’ OF opposite qualities. —\\who am but one man, by the death of thov- 
ye, my Lord, lam the weak part I suppose.” |) i Mots 5 - techies ‘tniadl a 
** No, my love, you are the sweet, with a dash SR “ae =e noeg a rather = private 
the acid, and no smail portion of the spirit.” life, unstained by the blood of my fellow _ 
iithan be a king by such a sacrifice.” Upon 
s ’ i Aba ae _... |\which he broke up his camp and again retired 
on i seaeay wise bie locdanin mille Normandy, until he was restored to his 
dressed, My dear Sir, | remember your ‘face, || rene witout bloodsiied. 
but forget your name ;”’ when the tailor whispered, |! ’ sic 
“1 made your breeches.” The nobleman taking || A person going to an eating house in Lon- 
him by the hand, said aloud,** Major Bridges, I) don, to dine, desired to have some pork chops, 
am very glad to see you.” which were brought to him. ‘ Bring the 
=— | gentleman the mustard, waiter,” said a per- 
Does your husband cxpectorate?” said an|/30 who had dined and was reading a newspa- 
apotheeary in Cheltenham, toa poor Irish wiaiawtt per in the same box. The last comer helped 
who had long visited his shop for her sick hus-| himself to achop, and cut a potatoe, “He 
band—** Expect to ate, yer honour—no sure, and| bas brought the mustard, sir,” observed the 
Paddy does not expect to ate—he’s nothing at all|/first. A bow was the reply. The adviset 
to ate!” The humane man sent a large bason of looked on until the hungry man ate a mouth- 
mixture from a tureen of soup then smoking on) ful. “You had better take some mustard, 
‘sir, with your pork chops.” “I am mvch 


his table. 
: obliged to you, sir, but I never take mustard.” 
Bishop Atterbury happened to say, upon al/'This was at least an answer in words ; but the 
certain bill then in discussion, in the House of|!admirer of mustard was not content. « You 
Lords that ‘*he had prophesied, last winter,| had better take a little, sir, I’m sure you'll 
this bill would be attempted in the present) like it.” «1 beg yout pardon sir, I’m much 
session, and he was sorry to find that he had} obliged to you,” returned the other: but its 
proved a true prophet.” My Lord Coningsby, |i thing I never eat.” “I wish you would try 
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alittle sir?” ‘* Really I had rather not, sir?”’?, As hot as an oven—as cold asa frog, 

‘¢Let me beg of you, sir?” ‘* Upon my word \As gay as a lark —as sick as a dog ; 

I must be excused.” ‘* Waiter! put a candle As slow as a tortoise—~as swift as the wind, 

inthe next box,” said the person who had As true as the gospel—as false as mankind ; 

dined, abruptly quitting his seat, “I won’t sit As thin as a herring—as fat as a pig, 

even in the same box at the coffee house, with As proud as a peacock —as blithe as a grig’ ; 

a man who dont eat mustard with his pork As savage as tigers—as mild as a dove, 

chops.” As stiff as a poker—as limp as a glove ; 
aes _ | As blind as a bat--as deaf as a post, 

A traveller on the Continent, visiting As cool as a cucumber—warm as a toast. 
the Cathedral of —— , was shown by the] 


Sacristan, among other marvels, a ditty opaque | “PRREVITY THE SOUL OF WIT.” 
glass phial. After eyeing it some time, the) ‘This nelchvatod ie. at thy | 
traveller said, ‘* Do you call this a relic? Why), a kuaviout daa ke oe af 
it is empty.” ‘* Empty,” retorted the So. cae y rete: aeypicniee lady who 
ctistan indighiathe, OBie, tt comtsine some||W25 acquainted with the peculiarity of the 


i! ; aNe . - ; 
of the darkness that Moses spread over the ||doctor, ee called upon him with one of her 
land of Egypt.” }arms badly burnt, for advice, when the fol- 
e ce lowing dialogue took place. 


i Mrs. B.— : 1 oY § “ ” 
Peter the Great made a law in 1772 that if| peat y parti gd ge as ¥ sige 3 Br 
any nobleman beat or ill treated his slaves,|ine wrote a prescription PAG poultice es 
he should be looked upon as insane, and ajjanded her.) 

guardian should be appointed to take care of), éiceud “uate 

his person and estate. This great monarch]} jgp¢. B.—(exposing eee before) 
once struck his gardner, who being a man Of) « petter.” 


great sensibility, took to his bed, and died in} yyye4or, —«« Glad of it—continue the poul- 
afewdays. Peter hearing of this, exclaimed tice,» 
with tears in his eyes, ** Alas! I have ebb waien eiire 

ed my own subjects—I have conquered other 4g.. Bp —(showing her arm) “ well.” 


nations—yet I have not been able to civilize, | Doetor.—** Very glad.” 
|| rs. B.—** What’s the fee ?”? 

—_—_— | Doctor.—“* Nothing—you are the most sensi- 
A lady applied to Reynolds, the philanthro-| ble woman I have ever met with.” 


or to conquer myself.” 


pist on behalf of an orphan—after he had giv-! = 

en liberally, she said, “ When he is old enough,))  yoyey Lord Eldon, then Sir John Scott 
~. © > © a < « re = } : ‘ig . : . . . . . . ’ 

1 will teach him to name and thank his bene- brought in his bill for restraining the liberty 

factor. Stop, (said the good man) thou) of the press, a member moved, as an addition- 

art mistaken ; we do not thank the clouds for) 4] clause, that all anonyinous works should 


. . . | 
the rain—teach him to look higher and thank) aye the name of the author printed on the 
liim who giveth both the clouds and the rain.”| title page. 


i ' 

Macklin, going to insure some property, One proffering to show Themistocles the 
was asked by the clerk how he would please! art of memory, he answered, he had much 
to have his name entered: ‘* Entered!” re-| rather he would teach him that of forgetful- 
plied Macklin : * why I am only plain Charles. ness. 
Macklin, a vagabond by the act of Parliament ; |) == 
but in compliment to the times, you may set) Epitaph on a virtuous Lady, by Ben Johnsen, 
me down Charles Macklin, esquire, as they are | Underneath this stone doth lie, 
now synonimous terms, As much virtue, as could die ; 

—— | Which, when alive, did vigor give, 

POPULAR SIMILIES. To as much beauty as could live. 
As wet as a fish—as dry as a bone, | sects A 
As live as a bird—as dead as a stone ; | When Kemble was rehearsing the romance, 
As plump as a partridge—as poor asa rat, |/sung by Richard, in the play of Richard Cour 
As strong as a horse—as weak as a Cat ; de Lion, Shaw, the leader of the band, 
As hard as a flint—as soft as a mole, called out from the orchestra, ‘ Mr. Kemble, 
As white as a lily—as black as a coal ; my dear Mr. Kemble, you are murdering 
As plain as a pikestaff—as rough asa bear, _ ||time.’ Kemble, calmly and cooly taking a pinch 
As tight as a drum—as free as the air ; of snuff, said, ‘ My dear sir, it is better for me 
As heavy as lead—as light as a feather, ‘to murder time at once, than be constantly 
As steady as time—uncertain as weather ; beating him as you do.’ 
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aon Pm mot 1 ee 
THE SNOW-BIRD. 
Tis not when skies are bright and fair, 
And fields are dress’d in smiling green, 
And breathing flow’rets scent the air, 
The little snow-bird’s form is seen : 
When suns emit a languid ray, 
When desolation lingers round, 
And Nature shrinks ’neath winter’s sway, 
Tehe little visitant is found. ; 





Tho’ birds of happier hours have flown 








Here let the Muse with magic fancy play, 
And revel in chaste imaginings. 





a 


ee | 





TO MY MOTHER. 
My Mother, thou art far from me, 
And when I feel 
That once I prattled round thy knee, 
And was from every sorrow free, 
The tear-drops steal. 
When thou wast near, no painfal thought 
Could cloud my brow ; 
But peace—a mantle richly fraught— 
With hope——by inspiration canght, 
Would o’er me threw. 
Years have pass’d by since this bright seene 
My path illaum’d, 
And tides of sorrow flow between 
What I am now, and once have been—- 
And I am doom’d 
Far, far, from thee my path to tread; 
And there is none 
When sickness comes, around my bed 
To watch, and bathe my aching head ; 
No! I’m alone : 
But Mother, tho’ my lot is cast 
So far from thee, 
Yet recollections of the past, 
Upon my memory flows so fast, 
That L must be 
Cold as the grave when this shall cease 
To be my pray’r— 
That all thy blessings may increase-- 
That thou might walk in paths of peace, 
And free from care. 
When death shall summons thee away, 
Oh ! then may I 
Be near, thy kindness to repay, 
And round thy bed to watch and pray, 
And close thine eye. 
LILLA. 
—— +a 


HOME. 


Why should my footsteps ever stray, 
And from this lovely spot e’er roam ? 

There is a voice that bids me stay, 
And echo whispers—this is home. 


Oft faney, with her glowing pen, 

Pourtrays the world—and bids me roam ; 
But ah! amid the haunts of men 

My heart would sigh—poor, peaceful home. 


Around the cheerful blaze of night, 
What ean tempt my thoughts to roam ? 
For here is true—and pure delight, 
And this my poor—but peaceful home. 


To warmer elimes, and brighter skies—~ 


Unaw’d tho’ fearful storms arise : 
Attendant kind of Nature’s hour 
Of woe; unlike her summer train, 
It fain would charm with friendly power, 
And win her back to life again. 


| The faithful soother comes alone, 
} 
' 


| Should sorrow’s clouds hang over me, 
And those of sunshine hours depart ; 

May heaven bestow a friend like thee, 
‘To animate the sinking heart ; 

| As woods were vocal once with birds 

! 

' 

i 





Of dulcet notes, and beauteous hue, 
So smiling looks, and flatt’ring words, 
May specious seem, and be untrue, 


*Tis in the darkling hour of grief 


Its heavenly counsels bring relief, 

And dissipate misfortune’s frown: 
The soothing word—the pitying eye, 

A more than consolation lend ; 
And care should ne’er draw forth a sigh 
From him, who owns a faithful friend. 


} 
| 
{ FRANCIS 
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TO MISS REBECCA BLANK. 


| Another may promise to love and adore thee, 
Protest that his fervour and oaths are all true, 
Or swear that the lilies and roses before thee, 
'Nor fragrance possess, nor their delicate hue. 

} 

These sayings so often you’ve heard, that I reckon 
|You have no desire to bear them again ; 

The terrible subject I now sing, dear Beck, on 
ls the grief that possesses your languishing swain. 
| 

'‘T’other night you protested that Tommy the 
tinker, 

| Whose truth was as dear and as bright as his plates, 
| With you in life’s ocean should certainly sink or 
|Swim : just as suits best their honours the Fates. 


‘ 
j 
| 
} 
| 


/’T' was cruel, oh, Becky, to try to extinguish 

|| The flames of my passion with water so cold; 
| lo bid me all hopes of ycur love to relinquish, 
To say I was ugly, and tipsy, and old. 


All this was so bad that with pain I could bear it, 

But oh! cruel Fates might have spared me one 
blow ; 

My readers I’m sure will turn pale when they 
hear it; 

The impudent trollip—she trod on my toe. 
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That friendship’s worth and truth are known: 
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CONSUMPTION. 


Thou herald pale of death and fate, 
Cadaverous and cold, 

What numerous pains thy presence wait, 
What mortal woes unfold ! 

Chill flows the warm and genial blood, 
Beneath the angry nod ; 

And briefly perish in the bud 
The fairest works of God. 





Relentless tyrant of our race ! 
Deceiver of the wise ! 

Death shows his image in thy face, 
And he thou lookst on—dies ! 
Aye, withers silent, sad and pale— 

Though slow his doom, yet sure, 
Thy breath empoisons every gale, 
Thy victim to secure. 


To day thy flattery lulls our fear, 
And health trips jocund by ; 

To-morrow all our hopes are sear; 
And o’er the wreck we sigh. 

Our spirits sink depressed and weak, 
The orbs of vision close ! 

Death sets his seal upon the cheek,— 
We sink beneath our woes. 


Yet hail !—thou tyrant fell and dread ! 
Thy ghastly visage show ; 

So oft this heart before hath bled, 
It fears no future blow. 

Come prey upon this wasting form— 
Thy tortures all combine ; 

Pour on this head thy fiercest storm, 
Till I, O Death ! am thine. 


BOSTON BARD. 
——D + eo 
SONG. 


Remember me, when gayer youths are kneeling | 
With vows of truth, to win thy soultolove; = | 
Forget me not, when minstrels songs are stealing’ 
On the lightair, when stars gleam bright above || 





Forget me not, when o’er the dark blue ocean 
My gallant barque, will bear me far away ; 

My heart roams not, but ev’ry fond emotion 
Tothee, dear girl, unchang’d will ever stray. 


It grieves me, sweet, to leave thy rosy bower 
Where my fond heart, thy sunny smiles did) 
cheer ; 
Can’st thou forget the ever hallow’d hour 
We met and parted, with a smile and tear. 


Our meetings ever were insmiles my dearest, 
Our parting never tearful until now ; 
Rut soon return’d again Vil see, my fairest, 

Joy’s happy smiles once more illume thy brow. 
Thus * smiles and tears” are unto mortals given’ 
To cheer our life, for both our life can cheer, 
Like rain and sunshine from the vaulted Heaven, 





|'Then fare-thee-well, my barque’s white sails are 
swelling— 

The boatswain calls, one kiss and then we part, 

Tho’ home J leave, love strays not from his dwel- 





ing, 

He never roams from Lis fond shrine, the heart. 
SELIM. 
a + ee 
SONG. 


O! there is in woman’s breast a sigh 
That bids the heart to glow ; 

And there is a tear in woman’s ey¢ 
That melts at human woe !— 

And there’s a ray of ling’ring light 
That emanates above ; 

O! it gilds the gloom of faithless night ; 
It is the tight of love ! 





O! there is on woman’s lips a smile, 
As bright as those of Heav’n ; 

But it is not bought with gold or guile,. 
Tho’ unto man ’tis giv’n !— 

And on her cheek a blush is there, 
That rivals that of morn ; 

QO! it is the rainbow of despair, 
When youthful love is born. 


O! is there a man of gentle years, 
Could mock at woman’s sigh ? 

Is there one couldtriumph im those tears 
‘That flow from. Beauty’s eye ? 

Or one whose soul has never felt 
Her smile upon it shine ? 

O! is there a wreteh that never knelt 
At blushing Beauty’s shrine ? 


If so, bind a savage to his arms, 
In caves of ertel care ; 

Let not woman’s silken chain of charms, 
Defend him from despair ! 

In deserts bid the demon dwell, 
From hope to horror driv’n ; 

For the heart that’s dead to love, is hell— 
"Tis woman makes a heav’n !! 


Milford, Del. MILFORD BARD. 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 
|The past week is fied, and the evening is come 
That precedes the Sabbatica! rest ; 

Like the days of the year, now departed and gone, 
Like the sun that descends to the west. 


\Like a voice from the grave, bidding mortals beware 
| Of the waste of the hours as they fly, 


| Time silently warns us to watch and prepare 
For the moment that calls us to die. 





Each year, and each month, and each day like a friend 
In the language of wisdom convey 

Some type of the shadows of death that attend 
On the steps of the aged and grey. 


Oh! who czn think of the week that is gone, 
That precedes the Sabbatical rest, 

And not call to mind the repose of the tomb, 
As he sees the sun set in the weet? 





Can make the carth with verdure gay appear. 
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SONG. 
O leave the gay palace and come to my cot, 
It rests on the brow of the brake ; 
The clearest of rivulets water the spot, 
And are fill’?d from the urn of the lake ; 
The ring-dove is heard in the orange-tree grove, 
And the shepherd reelines in the vale, 
The milk-maid sings sweetly a ditty of love, 
And the lambkius skip over the dale. 


When the morning appears on the far distant hill, 
And the goldfinches chirp in the bow’rs, 


And the Zephyr’s light ringlet p!ays over the rill, 


We'll spring from our pallet of flow’rs— 
We'll wash in the chrystalline fount of the grot, 
And paddle our skiif o’er the lake— 

O leave the gay palace and come to my cot, 

It rests on the brow of the brake. JEKNUS. 


——— + oe 


TO ADA. 

Yes, thou art true—the tale they tell, 

That thou hast with another flown, 
Is false ; for thou doth: love me well, 
And thai same magie soothing spell 

Which binds thee to my faithful heart, 
Tells me that thou art mine alone, 

And thou from me will never part ; 
For Ada, thou hast smil’d on me, 
And said that I was dear to thee. 


Love ! thou must think upon the night, 
That lovely night, when in thy bower 

We met and parted—the gentle light 

Of the young summer moon so bright 
Was all above—around us, 

Reflected both on lake and flower, 
Then love in golden fetters bound us ; 

And can those fetters e’er be broken ? 

Oh, no! they have in falschood spoken. 


Oh! twas a sacred hour, so serene— 
So eloquent was silenee, that it seem’d 

A Heaven then made by love—the fairy scene, 

The starry sky—the lake—thy bower so green, 
And then I gaz’d on you ; 

Thy gentle eyes which then with love so beam’d, 
Canst thou remember it, and be untruc ? 

Never, my love—thy guileless youth 

Is form’d of gentleness and truth, 


Ada, thou’rt not untrue—the tale is vile 

Which calumny with busy tongue hath spread ; 
There’s too much innocence in thy young smile, 
To be the veil of falsehood or of guile : 

It cannot beam so sweetly and betray ; 
Sooner my Ada, would I see thee dead, 

Thy lovely form “a heap of senseless elay,” 
Than e’er another should be thine ; ‘ 
Thy heart and hand are only mine. 


Our parents, Ada, when we rov’d 

In childish mirthfalness, did say 
That we who thus in childhood lov’d, 
Would love in age; it so hath prov’d ; 

And yet they tell me thou hast flown: 
Did smile all love and yet betray : 

It js most false—thou art mine own ; 
To me thy vows didst thou not plight, 
Upon that lovely summer night ? 
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| Then, Ada, we will meet once more, 
I ne’er again will roam from thee ; 
Fate urg’d me from my native shore, 
rom her on earth I did adore ; 
But now returu’d, T long 
lo have thee, Ada, come to me, 
And soothe me with thy gentle song: 
| Thou hast not with another flown, 
| Thy love is mine—thou art mine own. 





SELIM, 


————> + oo 


THE BANDIT’S CAVE. 

The moon arose o’er the mountain-tree, 
And the night was calm and still, 

The Bandit smil’d in his usual glee, 

As he saw by the moon that lit the lea, 
fair maid, as she gaz’d on the sea, 
From the top of a tow’ring hill. 


This night, said the Bandit, shall that maid 
Sleep safe in a stranger’s home, 

Or in the earth her form shall be laid, 

||How rejoie’d that I by the moonlight stray’d, 

To find the princess alone—he said, 

And bade her with him come. 





''O spare, said the princess, spare my shame, 

On the silent mountain’s brow, 

QO let not the moon blush at my name, 

Nor the wood-nymphs smile at my blasted fame, 
‘For I cannot be your wedded dame, 

| Ihave seal’d my sacred vow. 








Then come, said the Bandit, in my eave 
| This night thou art doom’d to dweil, 
| This night these hands shall dig thy grave, 
'|Atong by the beach where the relling wave, 
| And the howling winds shall o’er thee rave, 
| And the sea-god toll thy knell. 
| 
'|He grasp’d the maid by her slender waist, 
| As the wild scream broke in air, 
And swift down the rock he fled in haste, 
‘|And the winding path thro’ the woodland trace’d, 
As o’er his shoulder she hung, and grae’d 
| ‘The demon of dark despair. 
i} 
jin the midnight gloom of forest glen, 
Where the raven perch’d on high, 
|The Bandit plae’d the maid in his den, 
All stain’d with the erimson of murder’d men, 
He said, thy vow is no more—and then— 
!| Prepare, fair maiden, to die. 
1 


(She seream’d again, but the Bandit’s knife 

'| Drank deeply the purple gore, 

(| And out at her side flow’d the stream of life, 
i|And never was seen the betrothed wife, 

|For sunk in the murd’rous bloody strife, 
Her grave was dug on the shore. 





! 


i 
\} 
i| 


The Bandit gaz’d on his jewels bright, 
Which he from her neck did tear; 

||But he started back in bewilder’d fright, 

|| As he held in his hand by broad day-light, 

|The portrait of her he kill’d that night, 

| And name of his daughter fair! 

MILFORD BARD. 
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STANZAS. 

Go. mark him on the shattered mast, 
When lightnings round him play; 
When Death, upon the whirling blast, 

Frowns dreadful o’er his prey ! 


Think ve he fears that awful form ? 
Think ye he shrinks with dread, 

When ligitnings gleaming through the storm, 
Flash round his hapless head ? 


Ah no '—Forth from the foaming surge, 
That rolls tremendous by, 

He sees 2 spirit pure emerge, 
And hads her cheering eye, 


Unseen by all, save him alone, 
Whom now she comes to save, 

She shines on Ocean’s azure throne, 
A star upon the wave. 


This star, O, Woman, is thy soul ! 
This spirit pure art thou : 

The sea-boy owns thy blest controul, 
Bright gem on danger’s brow ! 


Ifthou but show thy heavenly form 
Above lite’s darkling sea, 
We laugh to scorn the howling storm, 
And jest with misery. 
" BOSTON BARD. 
———2 + 


TO THE EAGLE. 


Ere the morning opes her eye 
Or the stars have left the sky, 
While the mist is on the bill, 
And the lonely vale is still, 
Thy wing in Heaven gleams—another star !-— 
And dusts the spangled dome, 
Of the cobweb-clouds that come 
While the sun is far away ; 
And before he brings us day 
Thine eye can mark his rising from afar, 
And be bathing in his light, 
While the world is wrapt in night! 


Monarch of the piereing eye ! 
That gazes at the sun; 

That marks him from the eastern sky, 
Until his race is run, 

When the sky is bright and fair, 

And thou art fost in air, 

Thine eye can mark thy spot of birth, 

Unseen thyself by eyes of earth ! 


Rider of the billowy cloud ! 
When the lightning spreads its wing, 
And the thunder calls aloud, 
While the tempests rudely sing, 
Thou minglest in the storm ; 
Or thy lightning-glaneing form — 
Is borne above the scene of strife, 
In the blue sky’s sun-shine life, 
And the sunbeams gild thy plume, 
While the earth’s o’er-frown’d with gloom ! 


Dweller of the castled erag ! 
When the din of battle roars— 
When the warrior rears the flag, 
Where the cannon ruin pours— 


Then thy voice is on the gale ! 
And the foeman’s heart will quail, 
As from out thy sulphury cloud, 
Its triumph rings aloud ; 

Like the dismal voice of Hate, 

Or the awful call of Fate, 

Spoken from another world 
Where the pall of night’s unfurled ! 
Yet trom thence thine eye can see 
All the havoe made for thee 

And thy voice is heard afar, 
Exulting in the war! 





O! for an eye like thine, to gaze 
Undazzled at the light of truth, 

To see thro’ all the misty haze, 
That gives to fancy hues of sooth! 

Oh, for a wing like thine, to spring 
Above the region of my birth ; 

To soar above the clouds that fling 
Their baneful shadows o’er the earth ! 


I'd build my nest on some high rock, 
Where sun-light still would smiie ; 
Nor would I feel the tempest shock, 
Nor strife that roll on earth the while: 
Or thence my wing might find above 
Some litle, peaceful, pleasant sphere, 
Whence [ might view the friends | love— 
Poor weary pilgrims ling’ring here ! 
LINDEN. 
— + a 
WHAT IS CHARITY? 
*Tis not to pause, when at my door 
A shivering brother stands, 
To ask the cause that made him peor, 
Or, why he help demands. 


*Tis not to spurn that brother’s prayer, 
For faults he once had known ; 
Tis 1 ot to leave him to despair, 
And say that I have none. 
The voice of CHARITY is-kind, 
She thinketh nothing wrong; 
To every fault she scemcth blind, 
Nor vaunteth with her tonguc.. 
In penitence she placeth faith, 
Hope smileth at her door, 
Relieveth first, then softly saith, 
Go, brother-—sin no more. 
BOSTON BARD. 
j ——2 +o 
i} FEMALE WORTH. 
Internal worth upon thy cheek bestows 
A rose’s beauty, tho’ no rose be there, 
IIA heart which breaks almost to be rebuk’d, 
||A mind inform’d yet fearful to be seen, 
|Kept by a tongue which never but at home, 
||And cautious then, its golden trust betrays. 
||These are thy charms; and they are charms 
| for me, 
| And in my eye as swect a grace bestow, - 
'As matchless beauty trick’d in airy smiles, 
And suit of fantasy. And these shall last 
‘As morning fair, and fresh as amaranth, 
| When all thy triumphs, Beauty are no mores 
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SOLUTIONS TO NO. 3. 
i OF THE WRERBUSES, 


1. "Twas Bacchus geve the cireling wine, 
The Althea’s flowers glorious shine ; 
The Tiger roams in search of prey, 
And Herod ruled with haughty sway : 
Those initials VU maintain, 

The city of Bath will show quite plain. 


wd 


. Colchus long foretold the fall of Troy, 
, Helen was loved by Priam’s amorous boy ; 
' Adonis was by Venus mourned in vain, 
When the fierce Boar the lovely youth had slain. 
Philip’s Son by lawless conquest Trurled 
Death and destruction o’er a bleeding world ; 
Mentor was guardian of Ulysses’ son, 
And taught him vice in all its shapes to shan; 
The farned Achilles did tor Briseis weep, 
7 And Neptune’s trident rules the roaring deep : 
Those initials fairly will impart, 
Chapman, a master of the healing art. 
3. Bee is the insect and rye is the grain, 
And Beer is the liquor we see very plain. 
9 


~~ 


Or tue Entemas.—l. Cot. And-iron. 
3. The letter O, 4. Mar-l-Tin, (Martin.) 5. 
Spar-k-Row, (Sparrow.) 6. E Leop-ard, Han- 
nah, T. (Elephaut.) 


Or THE Conunprums.—1. Because it is tuk- 
en insane (seine.) 2. Because he wants pa- 


tience. 3. Because he is not steady upon one 
point. 4. Because it has more gates than one. 


6. Because it is 
8. Be- 


5. Because it is surmounted. 
flowery. 7. Because it goes on fick. 
eause it makes a scent (cent.) 
Eve’s first name was 4-dam.—Genesis, chap. 
5th, 2v. 10. The letter E. 
follows the C. (sea.) 12. Because it has no 
capes. 13. Miss-Fortune. 








ENIGMAS. 
1. My first is inhabited by a variety of hu- 
man beings—my second trembles—my whole 
ss aconvulsion of my first. 
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2. My firstcries with horror—my second is 
not high—my first and second will tell you 
the name of a colour—my third is a quarter 


ae See 





a bird. 


3. Lrotithrough dark clouds like a spirit of night,)| 


For ju waud’ring alone do I take my delight ; 
Like a whirlwind of fire I glance ou the eye, 

And sweep as the lightning adown the dark sky ; 
Whence L come, none aspire to know or to tell, 
Or whither | go, er when say farewell— 

Some call me a herald of carnage and war, 
And others a spirit’s ethereal car ; 

Conjecture is busy when’er I appear, 

With my halo of glory in front or in rear; 

But enough have L seid of myself to confess, 
That my name is scarce mystic enough for 
guess ! 


a 


9, Because) 


11. Because it! 


of a hog—my third and fourth is the name of) 
a blacksmith’s tool—my whole is the name of! 





= Suan 
| A RIDDLE. 

| Lama word of five letters; and am found 
lin woman’s smile—in the basilisk’s eye—in 2 
bottle of wine, and ina quid of tobacco~ 
lomit my first letter and the remaining fou 
lexpress the effect produced by the above 
mentioned subjects upon mind and matter.— 
‘Omit my first and second letters, and 1 be. 
come ne inconsiderable appendage to a man's 
‘body—-Omit my first anc fourth letters, anda 
jtrue turk will not touch me—transpose my 
three last letters, and I will feel quite sheep. 
ish- transpose my whole, and I am vociferat. 
ed by a militia captain on parade-- then omit 
‘my first letter, and I am formed by the rain. 
bow, and am also one of the attributes Milton 
‘bestowed on the devil. 


i = 
CONUNDRUMS. 


Why is a false note like a bar of iron’ 
Why is your eye hike a thief at the 
whipping post ? 
3. Why is a deed like a pen? 
4. What relation is that child to its father, 
which js not its father’s own son ? 
5. What word is that of seven letters, the 
first two of which is a male, the first three a 
female, the first four a great man, and the 
whole a great woman ? 
6. What I do, and what you ought not to 
‘do, makes what you are. 
| 7. Why is a full church like a shoemaker’s 
shop? 

8. 
gress? 
| 9 Why is a telescope like a man who 
bought four apples for a penny and gave away 
one of them ? 
| 10. Methusalem was the oldest man, and 
yet he died before his father. 

11. Why is a dandy, in full dress, like 2 
cinnamon tree? 
| 12, Why is a man who, coming to a fork 
‘in the road, is at a loss which to take, like 2 
lady at a small work table ? 
| 13. What word of three syllables is that, 
|in the English tanguage, the first of which 
‘means a mother, the two last a woman, and 
che whole werd means a destroyer of man- 
kine? 


1. 
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song trcecasatineyinmeegfinanpsiasintnest 


Whiy is a picture like a member of Con- 
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